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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 5 West 2gth Street, New York. 

Cable Address; ** Vogue, New York.” 

London; Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For toreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
ers risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
tor their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints — Subscribers who fail to recervea single 
copy cf Vogue should immediately notify the Head U/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any ratlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 


Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matcer 








V “cis is regularly on sale by every first- 


class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japin. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia, Principal deaiers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, schaefer & Herold, 4S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, T enn,, M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R, M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson. 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St, 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadelphia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut 
Pittsburg, R.S, Davis & Co., 96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co, 

Portland, Ore., B, B Rich. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers, 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel, 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J, Huntlev, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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S¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 


Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within :bree days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail 
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Social Topics — It Rests with You 
Whether Your Old Age be Honorable 

Haphazard Jottings . ¥ s 

A Fin-de Siécle Ma‘d—fiction 

What She Wears 
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ROBES AND GOWNS 
TABLA & VALE 


MAKERS OF HIGH CLASS GARMENTS FUR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fitth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 


GC M O Ww B RA Y” 
TAILOR AND GOLF SUITS—ENTIRE 
TROUSSEAUX DESIGNED—GOWNS 
27 kast 21st Street, New York 
6 2.2 eS 
LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 


DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 
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%® & Bs Zz A eT 2 
GOWNS 

1s West joth Street 

E AN BURGER 


LADIES’ TAILOR 
RIDING HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 


J 
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A U L I 
ROBES 
TAILOR GOWNS 
307 Madison Ave., New York 


ME. C. A. SOCHOR 


ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
BEST TAILOR WORK GUARANTEED 
33 East 31st Street, Near Madison Avenue 


FRANK DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East. 2oth Street, near Broadway v7, 
M E. Vv. NOEL 
(Late with Felix, Paris) 
importer and Maker of Robes and Tailor Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves.,New Y ork 


Rite SCHROEDER 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 


EVENING DRESSES 
10 West 35th Street, New York 


A. ” 3 32 2S 
LATEST DESIGNS IN GOWNS 
AND WRAPS 
42 East 19th Street, New York 


7+. AR TT SR ES: Se 
IMPORTER, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
22 East 33d Street, New York 


£488, -m*@* 
FASHIONABLE 
DRESSMAKING 

437 Fifth Avenue, New York * 


LIZABETH HAWVER 
GOWNS 
129 Fifth Avenue, New York 
RRs & £ me A OF 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 


CORSETS AND JUPONS 
125 West 56th Street, New York 
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Bar Harbor 


Ki. 





ACCONELOUGH 


ROBES 
STREET AND EVENING GOWNS 


M 


§27 Lexington Avenue, New York , 


M™ Marie E.ise DE LATOUR 
LA VICTOIRE 
THE IMPROVED LADIES’ WAIST 
574 Fifth Avenue, New York 


S CC -@ N D O N 
Je HATS AND GOWNS 
TAILOR GOWNS AND EVENING DRESSES 
8 East 15th Street, New York 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Rav sea. BS At 
e DESIGNER 
EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC, 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





‘PERSONAL SERVICES 


HOPPING COMMISSIONS 


Promptly executed by a woman of taste and 

experience. Special attention given to mail 
orders. References’ given and required. MRs. 
THERESA K. MORGAN, 115 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 


INDEX 
Glimpses. ; 
What They Read 
Gossip ; 
In Sight ‘ 
Hail to the New Year 
New Year’s Eve 
Old Predictions 
On the Book Counter 


BOOTS AND SHOES 
j; AN TZ BR 


Maker of smart boots and shoes for ladies, 
gentlemenand children. Correspondence 
242 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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invited, 








HATS AND BONNETS 
OUMANS—HAT S&S 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


Iss HARMAN BROWN 


HATS 
AND BONNETS 
4 West 38th Street, New York 











FE L I S 
oe IMPORTER OF MILLINERY 


275 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Holland House 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
FINE CUSTOM WORK ONLY 
11 East 33d Street 


UX ELEGANTES 
CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
13 West 30th Street 








Paris New York 





AISON BENOIT 
LINGERIES HAUTES NOUVEAUTES 
TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY 

37 East 21st Street, New York 


MB. -FAC'OB Y 
CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 








-§ GARDNER 
CORSETS 
MADE TO ORDER 
244 Sixth Avenue, near 16th Street, New York 








SPECIAL NOTICES 

MERICAN HERALDRY 

Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, tamilies and designers. 

W ork sent for examination, returnable it not desired 

MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant- 

ot-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Socrete 

Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 

104 W_ 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1., Box 66. 





EN RY ARDEN 


Japanese art objects, novelties in silks for 
ladies’ use, embroidered tea gowns, pillow 
covers, etc., 218 Fulton Street. 


EAUTY ann YOUTHFULNESS 
restored by facial treatment. Physical Cul- 
ture, Electricity—Specialty Obesity. Delicate 


children also successfully treated Private lessons or 
classes, MISS S. BERGMAN, 54 West 23d Street. 





PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





ENRY BLACKWELL 


BOOKBIN DING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. roth St ,N. Y. 


TOILET ARTICLES 





ARY SCOTT ROWLAND 
Retiring Face Cream; used and recommend- 
ed by Mmes. Patti, Melba and Langtry. 

$1.00 Mailed. 123 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. (Est. 1887 ) 


LIV & a 0 8.2:2 FT 
Olein Skin Food endorsed editorially and 
officially by United States Health Reprts. 
Price by mail, $1.50; 17 West 26th St., New York, 


The Silver Lining—verse 

Modryb Marya . ‘ 

As Seen by Him 

A Few Bargains : 

Answers to Correspondents 

Smart Fashions for Limited 
Incomes ‘ 

Descriptions of Fashions 
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DIED 


Belloni.—At his residence, 14 E. 66th 
St., Tue., 20 Dec., 1898, in his 72nd year, 
Louis J. Belloni, Jr. 

Cameron.—At South Orange, N. J., on 
Mon., 19 Dec., Helen, wife of the Key, 
Louis Cameron and youngest daughter of 
Frederick W. Rhinelander of New York. 

Howe.—At the residence of his son-in 
law, William Brenton Welling, Davenport 
Neck, New Rochelle, on Mon morning, 19 
Dec., Lindsay Irving, son of the late Hon 
John Howe of Brookline, Mass. 

Jerome.—Fri. eve., 23 Dec., at her 
residence in this city, Katherine Hall Jerome, 
daughter of the late Ambrose Hall and wife 
of the late Laurence R. Jerome. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Haight-Hunt.—Miss Mary Jansen 
Haight, daughter of Mr. Henry J. Haight, 
to Dr. Charles Frederick Hunt of New 
York. 

Perkins-Parish.—Miss Marie Brincker- 
hoff Perkins, daughter of Mr. Henry C. 
Perkins, to Mr. Edward Codman Parish of 
New York. 

Van _ Rensselaer - Johnson. — Mis 
Mabel Van Rensselaer, daughter of Mn. 
Alexander Van Rensselaer, to the Rev. 
James Le Baron Johnson, son of Archdeacon 
George Johnson. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Smith-Hard.—Mr. Augustine Jacquelin 
Smith and Miss Julia Post Hard, daughter of 
Mr. Anson W. Hard, will be married in 5. 
Bartholomew’s Church on Wed., 18 Jan, i 
half past three o'clock, 


DINNERS 


Clews.—Mr. and Mrs. Henry Clews gave 
a dinner on Tue., 27 Dec., at their residence, 
9 W. 34th St. 

Westervelt.—Mr. and Mrs. John C. 
Westervelt gave a dinner of twenty-four coven 
on Thu., 22 Dec., at their residence, 7 W. 
goth St, 

Wilson.—Mr. and Mrs. Richard T 
Wilson gave a dinner on 20 Dec, at thei 
residence, 521 Fifth Ave. Present were Mr. 
and Mrs, Orme Wilson, Mr. Stephen H. 
Olin, Mrs. Post, Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesaa! 
Fish, Mr. and Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., Mr 
and Mrs, William Jay, Mr. and Mrs. Ocl 
richs, Miss Sands, Miss Johnson, Mr. R. T 
Wilson, Jr., and Mr. Roman Baldwin. 


INTIMATIONS 


Fahys.—Mr. and Mrs. George Ernet 
Fahys will open their shooting box at Te- 
lary, N. C., for the holidays and will enter 
tain a house party of thirty. 

Hargous —Mr. Robert Hargous sail 
last week for Venice, where he has a hous. 


RECEPTIONS 


Blanchard. — Mrs. George Robert 
Blanchard will be at home on Fridays in Ja™ 
uary, at 1 Wash. Sq., N. 

Schermerhorn. — Mrs. William © 
Schermerhorn gave an evening reception att 
musicale at her house, 49 W. 23d St., % 
Thursday. Among those present were M: 
and Mrs. William A. Duer, Mr. and Ms 
B. C. Porter, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Tucker 
man, Miss Eleanor Hewitt, Miss Sallie Hew 


itt, Miss Stokes, Miss Kane, Col. John {aco ® 


Astor, Mr. Alexander M. Hadden, Miss Av! 
Townsend, Mrs. Alfred Schermerhorn, Mr 
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Nicholson Kane, Miss Gibert, Mrs. John 
Inness Kane, Mrs. Samuel Bridgham, Bishop 
and Mrs, Henry C. Potter, Mrs. John C. 
Minturn, Mr. and Mrs, Luther Kountze, 
Mr. and Mrs. William D. Sloane and Mr. 
and Mrs. Buchanan Winthrop. Mme. Sem- 
brich sang several solos during the evening. 

Sands.—Mrs. B. Aymar Sands will give 
three receptions to introduce her daughter, 
Miss May Sands, on 5, 12 and 19 Jan., at 
her residence, 58 W. 48th St. 


MUSICALES 


Callender.—Miss Callender and Miss De 
Forest will give two musicales on Tue. eve., 
3 Jan., and Tue. eve., 31 Jan. 

Crocker.—Mrs. George Crocker will give 
a musicale on Thu., 5 Jan., in the east room 
of the Astoria, where she is stopping until the 
completion of her house on Fifth Ave. and 
64th St. 


DANCES 


Butler.—Mrs. Prescott Hall Butler gave 
a dance for young people on 27 Dec., in 
honor of her débutante daughter, Miss Susan 
Butler. 

Fortnightly.—At the Fortnightly dance 
at Sherry’s on 30 Dec., the cotillon was led 
by Mr. Alexander Hadden dancing with 
Miss Marie Huntington. Present were Miss 
Josephine Drexel, Miss May Riker, Miss 
Helen M. Peabody, Miss Grace Henop, the 
Misses Delafield, Miss Lucille Stevens, Miss 
Eleanor Russell, Miss Marguerite Nicholl, 
Miss May Lowe, Miss Marion Lowe, Miss 
Frances Pell, Miss Mary Jay, Miss Catherine 
Lapsley, Miss Harriett D. Fellows, Miss 
Grace Parker, Miss Ethel Stebbins, Mics 
Lucy Bond, Messrs. Forbes Morgan, Edward 
R. Biddle, A. A. Lowe, Edward H. Childs, 
Austin Baldwin, Louis Bishop, George S. 
Baxter, Jr., Douglas Bushnell, T. Bache 
Bleecker, Lawrence Atterbury, J. Neilson 
Carpenter, Bradish Johnson and Lyman 
Dyer. 

Keyes.—Dr. and Mrs. Keyes will give a 
dance for young people this evening at their 
residence on Fifth Ave. and 74th St. 

Vanderbilt.—Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt will give a large ball on Fri. eve., 
6 Jan., at their residence on 57th St. and 
Fifth Ave. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Post Graduate Hospital.—A sewing 
class has been organized by Mr. Stanley 
Mortimer in aid of the babies’ ward of the 
Post Graduate Hospital. The first meeting 
of the class is to be held on 2 Jan., at the 
residence of Mrs. Mortimer, 6 West 56th 
St., and five other meetings will be held as 
follows: On g Jan., Mrs. James Abercrom- 
bie Burden, of Fifth Ave, and 72nd St. ; on 
16 Jan., Mrs. Oliver Harriman; on 23 
jan, Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock ; on 30 Jan., 
Mrs. M. Orme Wilson; on 6 Feb., Mrs. 
Ludlow of 76th St, 


EXHIBITIONS 


Architectural League.—The Four- 
teenth Annual Exhibition of the Architec- 
tural League, will be held at the building of 
the American Fine Arts Society, 315 W. 
57th St., from Sat., 11 Feb., to Sat., 4 Mar. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Teutonic.—Arriving Wed., 21 Dec., 
Mr. W. Rathbone Bacon, Mrs, Bacon, Mr. 
E. R. Bacon, Col. James Baker, M.P. P., 
Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Pelham Clinton, Mr. 
and Mrs, C, G. Kidd, 








VOGUE FOR 1899. 
Subscribers renewing are 
asked to remit as early 
as may be convenient 
before date of expira- 
tion, to avoid disappoint- 
ment and delay in for- 
warding back numbers. 





pany have had the opportunity to face 

a New York audience, and the house 
that confronted these players on Monday 
evening must have convinced them that their 
absence during these last eight weeks has 
been deplored, albeit their place was taken by 
one of the successes of the season. The ex- 
perience had by the players with Phroso in 


the Empirg Theatre stock com- 





first time in this city on Monday, under the 
title of The Little Host, at the Herald Square 
Theatre. It engages the services of a num- 
ber of well-known performers, whose profes- 
sional reputations have been won in the field 
of light opera, the dominating note in the 
cast being Miss Della Fox. 


Mr. Clyde Fitch is a fortunate playwright 
and adapter, who is so lucky as to have one 
of his productions immediately succeed an- 
otherplay in which he had a hand. Mr. W. 
H. Crane is playing out his final week at the 


SEEN ON THE STAGE—MISS EFFIE SHANNON 


other cities stood them in good stead on the 
opening night, when the piece went with the 
smoothness characteristic of **runs.’’ Miss 
Jessie Millwood, the new leading lady of the 
company, as might be surmised, is charm- 
ing in her new position. 


The Geisha is at the Harlem Opera House 
for the week, where it is repeating the suc- 
cess it enjoyed when it was at Daly’s. 


The Sorrows of Satan, which were the oc- 
casion of so much discomfort to a succession 
of would-but-couldn’t be audiences, was 
finally presented to the public at the Broad- 
way Theatre on Saturday evening of last 
week. It will be used mainly to fill in time 
until the production of a new light opera. 


A specimen of entertainment which its 
managers do not classify was given for the 





Knickerbocker in and as The Head of the 
Family. This popular actor is to be followed 
by Miss Maxine Eliot and Mr. N. C. Good- 
win in Nathan Hale, a romance of American 
history. 


Miss Julia Arthur finds the Lady of Qual- 
ity to be the best drawing card in her pack, 
although the play is in its second year, and 
the actress has had the discretion to revive 
the play for this week. Miss Arthur’s en- 
gagement closes next week at Wallack’s. 
The much advertised Miss Olga Nethersole 
opens at this house early in January in The 
Termagent. Later the Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray and Camille will be included in her 
repertoire. 


In January, also, La Belle Helene will be 
revived at the Casino with Miss Lilian Russel 
as the Star singer ; Edna Wallace-Hopper and 





Thomas Q. Seabrooke are also in the cast 
The Dangerous Maid, the present Casino at- 
traction, will close its season at this house on 
Saturday of next week, 


Kate Kip is to stay at the Bijou unti 
the end of March, according to latest advices. 
At the close of its season here Miss May Ir- 
win intends taking the play on a tour of the 
principal cities. The success of this woman 
commercial traveler appears to have suggested 
another play in the same vein and accordingly 
a play of this type has been built around 
Miss Johnstone Bennett. Its title, A Female 
Drummer, is not nearly so fetching as Kate 
Kip, Buyer. Miss Bennett and her play are 
at the Star. 


The days of Catherine are numbered, alas, 
at the Garrick, for in less than a fortnight 
Zara, adapted by Belasco and played by Mrs. 
Leslie Carter, are scheduled for production at 
this house. Good news is sent out by the 
management to the effect that Catherine will 
return to New York in March. 


Sporting Life has only two weeks’ longer 
stay at the Academy of Music. Its immedi 
ate successor will be The Ragged Earl, a title 
which strongly suggests melodrama. Follow- 
ing this Her Atonement is scheduled. 


The Runaway Girl continues to belie its 
title by staying and staying and the announce- 
ment is made that a further extension is 
granted and that those Three Little Lambs 
will not be introduced to the public as soon 
as was anticipated, 


Trelawny of the ’Wells—what is there to 
say of this play from week to week except 
that it continues to crowd the Lyceum with 
delighted audiences who go away to talk in 
cars, at teas, at receptions, in clubs, at the 
opera, and walking to and from church, of 
the quaintness and absurdity of the gowning, 
of the charm of the play, the ability of the 
actors and the liberality of the management, 


On and Off at the Madison Square Theatre 
still has the emphasis on the first word with 
no prospect of putting into practical effect the 
third word of the trinity of words. 


The Christian and Miss Viola Allen con- 
tinue to prosper at the Garden Theatre, 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, Sporting Life. 
Bijou—8,20, Kate Kip, Buyer. 
Broadway—8.15, The Sorrows of Satan. 
Casino 8.15, A Dangerous Maid. 
Daly’s—8.10, Merchant of Venice. 
Empire—8.20, Phroso 

Fourteenth Street—8.15, The Village Postmaster, 
Fifth Avenue—8.10, A Runaway Girl. 
Garden Theatre—8.15, The Christian. 
Garnck—8.15, Catherine. 

Herald Squatre—8,15, The Little Host. 

K nickerbocker—8.15, The Head of the Family. 
Lyceum—8, 30, Trelawny of the "Wells. 
Madison Square Theatre—8.30, On and Off. 
Wallack’s—8.15, Lady of Quality, 
Keith’s—Continuous performance. 
Proctor’s—Variety. 

St. Nicholas Skating Rink. 

Pastor's — Continuous performance. 

Koster & Bial's—Burlesque and variety. 
Portrait Show— Academy of Design. 

Harlem Music Hall—Vaudeville. 

Pleasure Palace - Continuous performance. 
Eden Musée —Cinématograph, wax works, etc. 





CARE NECESSARY IN MAKING 
CHAMPAGNE 


(C= to beused in making champagne 


are gathered with the utmost care, 

all imperfect berries being removed, 
for it is the treatment of grapes at the pick- 
ing that fosters the quality of the wine. 

The first pressure given is very slight, in 
order not to squeeze out the coloring matter 
under the outer skin. This first delicately 
flavored and clear juice is used in making 
Pommery. The grapes are afterward sub- 
jected to three distinct pressings, and this 
juice, which is coarser and darker, is sold to 
other concerns to be used in making cheaper 
grades of champagne. With a knowledge of 
facts like these, it is easy to understand why 
connoisseurs and those whose taste is such as 
to enable them to discriminate between fine 
and inferior champagne always prefer Pom- 
mery. 


























































































E. Rosenthal 


Designer 
Street and Evening 
Costumes 
Opera Cloaks, 
&c., &c. 
1305 Arch Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Spenecke ffrod. 
LNCLISH BOOT MAMERS 
*GOLD MEDAL PARIS I889* 


Makers of fine Footwear for 
Men and Women. 

Specimens always kept on 
hand for immediate use. 

Boots for Riding, Polo, Skat- 
ing, Hunting. Coachman’s and 
Livery Boots. 


FirTH AVENUE COR. 42ND ST., 
NEW YORK 











“The Linen Store” 


ANNUAL SALE 


Table Cloths 
and Napkins, 


Hemstitched 
Table Linen, 


Renaissance Lace, 


Hemmed and 
Hemstitched Towels, 


Linen Sheets and 
Pillow Cases, 


Blankets and 
Comfortables. 


Registered Trade-mark. 


Will commence Tuesday, January 3d, and continue throughou' 
the month, 

The goods are all thoroughly reliable and the prices very low. 

A booklet giving details will be mailed on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


Full- 
| Fashioned 
Underwear 


It not only fits the 
form, but is particu- 
larly adapted for 


HUNTERS 
FISHERMEN 

LUMBERMEN 
POLICEMEN 


And anybody exposed to the weather. 























Our Goods have been Tested for Over Forty Years. Ask for them. 


Send for our illustrated book free. It is instructive and inter- 


esting. Address 


NORFOLK AND NEW BRUNSWICK 
HOSIERY CO. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 














HIGHEST AWARD 
World’s Columbian Expos ti oy, 


E, TWYEFFORT 
MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
381 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(Pet. 35th and 86th St, 
Correct GarMENTS For ALL Functions. 


7 ¢ 9 
o* suiTs. “Cp 
G & 
¢ 
The Pink Hunting Coat. 

Coaching and Driving Coats. 


\ y 3 
9 


CELEBRATED HATS 


Ladies’ Round Hats and Bon: 
nets and the Dunlap 
Silk Umbrella. 


178 and 180 Fifth Ave., 
Bet. 22nd and 23d Sts., 


181 Broadway, 
Near Cortlandt St., 


Palmer House, = = Chicago. 
914 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


gas Accredited Agencies in all the Principal 
Cities of the United States and 
London and Paris. 


NEW 
YORK 








Olein Skin Food 


A true Skin Beautifier and Tissue Builder. 

Dr. Amos Gray says inthe U. S. Health 
Reports: ‘*This preparation is a strictly 
pure article of skin 
food and a tissue build- 
er. It will positively 
soften and remove 
wrinkles, feed and 
nourish the skin and 
tissues and _ restore 
them to firmness and 
healthy tone, giving a 
soft, smooth and beau- 
tiful complexion. 
Olein has the unquali- 
fied Editorial and Official endorsement of 
the United States Health Reports.”’ 

Address all mail orders to 

OLIVE ROBART, 
17 West 26TH Street, New York. 
Consultation Hours 3 to 6, 
On Sale at LA PENSEE, 403 Fifth Ave. 
and 55 St. Martin’s Lane, London. 


For Xmas Present 


Price, $1.50. 














END 1, 2, 3, or 5 Dollars and Candies wi! 
packed and shipped any desired date. 
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Ince long centuries ago men have been urged to prepare for death and the 
voice of the ecclesiastic is busy as ever alternately pleading with and com- 
manding the children of men to so order their lives as to fit themselves for 

the life hereafter. Would that some class of teachers could be prevailed upon 
to preach to human beings the gospel of preparation for old, age. Those who 
have had the inestimable privilege of a decent bringing up are taught to revere 
gray hairs, but it must be confessed that a carrying out of the teaching is at- 
tended, in most instances, with great difficulty, as pity not reverence is the only 
tribute one can honestly pay to the majority of the aged. 


Spendthrifts of health and time from early youth, declining years ‘find 
them afflicted with infirmities the result largely of a reckless sinning against 
light. Eat they would indigestible viands, exercise rationally and regularly 
they would not. Evil passions, from those inspired by sensuality to those which 
spring from the leaven of the savage still left in the race—malice, envy, evil- 
speaking—have been left without curb or bit. Knowledge has been an experi- 
ence apart from their lives, albeit elementary education in their early days put 
into their hands the key to the store houses of wisdom. Ignoring the best 
thoughts of the world which cheapened methods of production and free libraries 
have placed within the reach of the poorest, the average man and woman vege- 
tates into an old age conspicuous for mental vacuity. What is there to revere 
in a self-wrecked life? An embodiment of misused opportunities ? 


Self discipline which, of necessity, includes that noblest of human accom- 
plishments—self-sacrifice—a charity that not only covers a multitude of sins but 
which is positive in abating human misery, and a well-trained intelligence, all 
these are as little realized in the lives of the majority of the human race, even in 
civilized lands, as if they were never presented untiringly by secular educators and 
by ethical teachers. Man lives for the moment, present gratification being what 
mainly concerns him, and he wrings as much as possible of that which he con- 
ceives to be pleasure out of his condition, with a thought now and again of the 
hereafter beyond death, but with no ambition to become a reverence-inspiring 
old man. If he thinks of providing for old age at all, it is a money provision— 
only that is in his thoughts. A small minority of men have sufficient fore- 
thought and thrift to lay up enough wealth to supply their material wants in old 
age, but how many intelligently prepare body, mind and soul for the days that 
total seventy years and upwards? And what right has the flinger-away of op- 
portunity and the spendthrift of time and money to demand service from 
younger generations on the plea of the gray hairs which he himself has done 
nothing to make honorable? The kindly disposed now bear with the average old 
person as they do with idiots or criminals or other defectives. They pity them 
as they would any other human being who has fallen short of his possibilities or 
who is afflicted. There is nothing uplifting or consoling in intercourse with the 
aged ; it is boredom pure and simple except in occasional instances. 


A worldly-wise woman, and a kindly one withal, advises that intercourse with 
the average aged person be undertaken in a spirit of penance, and claims that 
viewed from the standpoint of discipline in the virtue of patient endurance it will 
be a means of grace to the charitably disposed as well as a source of pleasure to 
the old. The advice grates, but whose fault is that it does? Unlovely old men 
and women are themselves responsible for their repulsiveness, and the younger 
generations are potentially disagreeable old people, for they are doing nothing 
to prepare for an old age that can be honored. 

































































HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


SWINGING ELBOWS—BENDING KNEES—TWO- 
STAR SYSTEM—-SALE OF FRENCH WAR IN- 
DEMNITY CASES—-UNFAIR INFERENCES 
FROM EPITAPHS——ONE CAUSE OF SO 
MANY BUSINESS FAILURES—A 
CRITICISM OF MODERN FUR- 

NISHING AS IT APPEARS 
IN PHOTOGRAPHS 


He promenade at the fashionable hour 

I makes painfully evident the fact that 

; deportment is not a generally studied 
art. Very few women walk well, which is in 





a measure the fault of their attire ; but it is 
also attributable to the fact that they give no 
thought to the subject. One curious fact ob- 
servable on the promenade frequented by those 
of little means, as well as on fashionable ave- 
nues and in the corridors of hotels, is that 
what might be called the formal walk of 
women involves great agitation of the shoul- 


VOGUE 


ders. In crossing the floor at her home, when 
none but her family is present, rarely or ever 
does a woman shake her shoulders as she 
walks ; and why she should take on this ugly 
trick for public walking is hard to understand. 
It destroys all grace of carriage, as the motion 
imparts a sidewise wriggle to skirts that is ex- 
ceedingly ungraceful, destroying as it does the 


effect of long sweeping lines. Rigidity of 


shoulder is recommended to womankind. Man 
is not apt to sin in this regard. 


* 
* * 


Another recommendation to women, which 
has been urged before by Vogue, is that they 
should walk from the thigh without bending 
the knee and cultivate an even gait, taking a 
rather long step and insisting on the left leg 
doing an equal share of work. Try rigidity 
of knee and rigidity of shoulder before the 
cheval glass, and then experiment with swing 
of shoulder and bending knee, and note the 


result. 


* 
* * 


A musical critic has noticed the embarrass- 


CARRIAGE WRAPS 


ment into which the impressario is involved in 
his attempt to give many operas during the 
season by his contract with the stockholders of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, by which he 
engages to present two stars in every opera. 
All operas do not contain two star parts, and 
the result is that either the number of operas 
given must be limited or, as has been the case 


during this winter, a special arrangement be 
made each time with the stockholders to pro- 
duce operas with one-star parts. The Ameri- 
can public’s intense enthusiasm for star per- 
formances extends also to the theatre, although 
there stock companies, when capable, are sure 
of an enduring patronage. The idea of a 
grand opera stock company has not as yet ap- 
pealed successfully to the American public, 
the result being that such operatic constella- 
tions as are brought together here are seen no- 
where else in the world. 


* 
%* 

Among odd sales surely no article of mer- 
chandise was a more peculiar one for a govern- 
ment to expose in the market-place than that 
which the French Republic lately disposed of 
to the highest bidder. What more callous 
than for officials to exchange for money the 
packing cases in which their country’s war 
indemity was carried out of their land into that 
of their conquerors’? Was it because the 
French public regarded the sale as a public 





humiliation that it bid on twenty francs for the 
boxes ? 


* 

* * 
Every interest and class is now reduced by 
statistical folk to an economic basis and it is 


not surprising therefore that drunkards should 
be tabulated from time to time and their cost 
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to the community computed. What drunkards 
cost in part of eastern Massachusetts including 
Boston has just been made public and the 
figures reach the high altitude in one year of 
$115,802. That sum expended on technical 
schools or in university settlements would have 


~~ ss 
. i 
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VOGUE 


gestion of unfair presentation of an opponent's 
views destroys the force of what is preached. 
A case in point was that of a clergyman who 
recently selected as his text Saint Paul’s boast: 
«I have fought a good fight.’” The preacher 


opened his discourse about as follows: ‘Ina 


2 ee 


SMART BALL GOWN 


made for an incalculably great amount of self- 
helpfulness, a benefit to the individual and to 
the community. Economics and morals go 
hand in hand in this matter of inebriety. 


* 
* * 


More necessary than ever before is it that 
religious teachers should be exceeding just in 
their presentation of church claims, for not in 
centuries have there been such intelligent obser- 
vation and criticism in the pews, and any sug- 


graveyard in Baltimore the epitaph on Mme. 
Bonaparte reads: ‘ After life’s fitful fever she 
sleeps well,’ which I pronounce the language 
of disappointment; on Huxley’s tomb is en- 
graved: ‘If death ends all, God wills it best,’ 
which is the language of despair; whereas Paul 
triumphantly asserts that he has fought a good 
fight." What is conspicuously unfair in their 
grouping is that it is not Paul's epitaph, en- 
graved at the instance of someone else, that is 
quoted, but a deliberate statement made by 


himself in a letter which he knew would be 
widely read. It is probable that neither Mme. 
Bonaparte nor Huxley would have selected the 
sentiments engraved on their tombstones as 
typifying their lives, and unless the preacher 
could have proved that they themselves de- 
liberately summed up their experiences in the 
sentences quoted as Paul did in the words 
ascribed to him the attempt to draw a lesson 
from it in favor of Christianity was worse than 
futile, it was special pleading based on disin- 
genuineness. By the way, if the Huxley epi- 
taph had appeared on the tomb of a believer 
the sentiment would have been held to express 
resignation. Why then despair in the case of 
Huxley ? 


* 
%* * 


At a meeting of an influential association of 
business men held recently, a speaker averred 
that one of the principal causes of commercial 
failures is faulty methods of bookkeeping. 
Lack of care as to details, ignorance of the 
status of his liabilities and assets, and want of 
exact knowledge as to the outcome of individ- . 
ual transactions, are all so many handicaps that 
prevent the average business man from winning 
success. It is realized that a uniform system 
of bookkeeping is not feasible, but it is the in- 
tention of this body—The Credit Mens’ Asso- 
ciation—to prepare some simple methods of 
account keeping which will enable merchants 
to keep tally of their transactions. This 
promises to be another realization of the senti- 
ment that in union there is strength. 


* 
* * 


An observer with a keen eye for pictorial 
effect insists that photographs of rooms fur- 
nished in modern style are hideous beyond 
compare, as, crowded as they are with furniture 
and ornaments, they give an impression of 
stuffiness and disorder, there being no color 
in the photograph to soften outlines or to make 
the articles hang together. The observer's 
contention gathered force from some photo- 
graphically presented interiors, which crowded 
two pages of a magazine. The dead black and 
white of the illustrations gave out only fussy 
mixtures of furniture and pictures, bric-a-brac 
and feminized fluffiness—the whole a heter- 
ogeneous mass of untidiness. As an object 
lesson in some of the objectionable features of 
modern furnishing the series was a success ; but 
that was not what it set out to illustrate. 


A FIN-DE-SIECLE MAID 


Have seen the most beautiful being to- 
night.”’ 
«¢ Man, of course.”” 

‘It happens to be a man, but not neces- 
sarily of course.”” 

‘*No? The inflection on being did not sug- 
gest femininity to me, that was all—mais c’ est 
égal ; what of him?”’ 

‘¢ Well, he sang to-night at the musicale, you 
know, and such eyes—Ah ! (sighing) They 
are beyond words.”’ 

*¢Do you happen to know anything about 
him ?”’ 

*¢Oh yes ! you remember hearing of Estelle 
Ww when we were here before? he is her 
brother.”” 

‘* Really ?—then he should be very nice.”’ 

*¢ You will probably see something of him. 
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Let us believe it may be a harmonious flirta- 
tion at least.” 

This dialogue took place between two sis- 
ters Beatrice and Eleanor, with many years 


VOGUE 


she continued, ‘‘and I reserved Friday even- 
ing. Do be civil tohim, won't you? You 
are a trifle difficult at times, but one must have 
something to do in this dull town.”* 




















disparity in their ages. The younger, Bea- 
trice, was a beautiful girl with Titian hair, 
liquid brown eyes, graceful figure and a per- 
sonality neither man nor woman could resist, 
but she was, in a way, spoiled by much adula- 
tion. 

«‘He has asked Katherine to present him,’ 


, 








Eleanor, singing softly : 


‘* What's this dull town to me? 
Robin’s just here— 
He whom I wished to see 
Wished so to hear.”” 
‘<Do not hum. Let me tell you something 
SOME ENGLISH CATS 
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funny Katherine told me. One of the solos 
the beautiful being sang was a love song with 
a most appealing title. I wonder how many 
times he has said that same phrase ?* 

«« «Never,’ she replied. ‘Do you know all 
the girls have succumbed one by one, but he 
has never been in love.’ 

‘« «That sounds very pretty, but I am afraid 
I doubt it.” 

‘«« No, frankly.” 

‘* Now don’t you find that interesting ? *’ 

‘*T can tell better after I have the supreme 
pleasure of seeing this talented Adonis,’’ re- 
plied Eleanor. ‘‘He may be dull, you know, 
or lacking in magnetism, or he may have loved 
and lost—any number of reasons why 





‘To be sure you always find some absurd 
solution to everything.*” 


The young musician appeared in due time 
and filled the expectation excited by descrip- 
tions of him—dark, moderately tall, with slen- 
der figure and an unmistakable air of gentle 
birth ; eyes full (fine eyes), a low, straight 
brow, straight, resolute nose, a chin with a 
cleft and an upper lip that was a veritable Cu- 
pid’s bow. Faultlessly attired and with a 
well-bred manner, the first impression was dis- 
tinctly pleasing. He had a direct glance 
which was in a way responsive but not inter- 
ested, serious but alert, and, best of all, he 
was not commonplace. 

Lively chatter, no compliments, some rem- 
iniscences of foreign travel, some local on dit, 
a plan for a drive to a game with a party the 
following day, formal good-night and the in- 
troduction was made. 


* * * 


«Well, how do you find him ?*’ queried 
Beatrice. 

‘Certainly very good looking and charm- 
ingly indifferent.*” 







































es re 


‘* Yes—he is indifferent, isn’t he?”’ 

‘¢ He is indeed, but the possibilities of those 
luminous eyes are manifold.”’ 

‘¢ I don’t know that I care for indifferent 
men, altogether. They have a top-lofty air 
which is irritating.”’ 

‘¢ That’s one of the characteristics, chérie, 
you do not care to share.” 

The drive was but one of many excursions, 
and the acquaintance progressed after the man- 
ner of companionships between idle, pleasure- 
loving young people. 

During a lively banter on the subject of 
susceptibility and kindred topics, the beautiful 
being admitted being a great admirer of beauty 
and appreciator of charm, but farther was a 
problem he had found neither time nor desire 
to unlock. 

Beattice with much merriment declared : 

‘¢ How odd. Do you know that is just my 
idea! There.is quite enough joyousness in ex- 
istence without the commonplace sensation of 
falling in love, but then of course I speak from 
the standpoint of a woman, and we glory in 
the distinction of being made love to.” 

«¢ And do you find they are always in this 
exalted position ?’’ inquired Jacques. 

‘* No! I grieve to say there must in this, 
like everything else, there are exceptions to the 
rule. Speaking of love, I wish to show you a 
beautiful artist proof."’ She led the way to the 
drawing-room, and seated herself upon a foot- 
stool before the easel upon which the picture 
rested. Jacques casually glanced at the pic- 
ture, but his eyes rested admiringly upon Bea- 
trice. Her beauty appealed to Jacques with 
irrisistible fascination. As she moved to go, 
still gazing upon the engraving she said : 

‘*T find that very lovely.”’ 

‘* Not half so lovely as you, Beatrice.’ 

With face half turned away, and as she 
slowly rose to her feet, Jacques impulsively put 
his hand about her arm with significant ardor. 
She turned her startled face—their eyes met ; 
and she realized that more than interest glowed 
in his. 

This was not what she had anticipated or 
desired, a deepening shade of hauteur possessed 
her and a silence settled upon both which was 
disenchanting as well as embarrassing. 

An attempt at gay conversation proved 
futile, and Jacques rose, and with half a sigh 
made his adieux. 

«¢ When may I come again ?*’ 

‘*T really cannot say,’ rejoined Beatrice. 

«¢Cannot say! you certainly do not mean in.” 

‘Yes, I think I mean it,’’ laughed Beatrice. 

‘* As you decide. Good-night.’” And he 
was gone. 

The girl remained quietly revolving the 
evening in her mind. Why should he have 
spoiled it all by that stupid stroke? ‘I really 
like him, and he is dear. How very tiresome ! 
I did not go in for a love affair au sérieux, nor 

he? Voila—nous verrons ce que nous 
verrons. I shall certainly miss him sadly.*’ 


, 


, 


* * * 


‘« How doI please you, Eleanor ?*’ Beatrice 
exclaimed, as she noiselessly entered the library 
some evenings later, attired for a dance. 

‘< Let me look at you, dear.”’ 

Eleanor would have been indeed hard to 
please had she found anything but admiration 
for the brilliant little figure which stood before 
her gowned in canary-colored mousseline de 
soie, with bodice décolleté, of satin, and filmy 


VOGUE 


lace garniture that bore the cachet of an artiste. 
No jewels, but a single string of pearls about 
the girl's throat. 

‘<I am very content with you. If the even- 
ing prove as satisfactory as your attire, there 
will be little room for disappointment.”’ 

«¢ Au revoir.”” 

Despite the brilliancy of the M *s draw- 
ing room, it seemed to highten as Beatrice en- 
tered the door and made her way to the hos- 


tess. The radiant face full of expression, her 


pretty manner and graceful carriage bespoke 


ing her shining hair. 

Jacques approached, drawing a chair beside 
the sofa. 

‘<It is very nice to see you again, and 
looking so charming.” 

‘“©Yes? You are very good, to be sure,’’ 
greeting him with all her old-time fascination. 

‘What have you been doing, and how are 
you after all these many days ?”” 

‘« Like the traditional morsel returned —— 

‘¢ To a more generous frame of mind, let me 


hope.”’ 


> 
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OPERA CLCAK 


for her instant approval. Jacques saw her 
from afar, and mentally resolved to claim the 
first possible moment and make amends for the 
days he had forgone her charming society, and 
been desolate in consequence. The opportu- 
nity for téte-a-téte seemed most unpromising, 
but finally the chance presented itself. Bea- 
trice had withdrawn herself from a little coterie, 
dispatched one of the group for an ice, seating 
herself upon a dainty Empire sofa, the high 
and spreading palm beside making an effective 
background, the tapering leaves almost touch- 


“Yes, if you like (with a glance of interest); 
one must be just before they are generous, you 
know. But why this sudden access of ad- 
vice ?** 

‘« Because I am interested.”’ 

‘« For the reason——?"" 

‘« For the reason that I have and can have 
no other interest, no thought—but of you— 
that I love you, Beatrice, and—you ?”* 

««T >” (nodding her thanks to the returning 
cavalier) with gay emphasis, ‘love myself.”* 

Josephine Morse Knox. 
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WHAT SHE WEARS 
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COIFFURES AS NECESSARY AS GLOVES—DIF- 
FERENCE BETWEEN LOUIS XV AND LOUIS 
XVI BOWS—BODICES DECOLLETAGE— 
SLEEVE CUT—NEGLIGE GOWNS 
OF MATELASSE 


Hen many beauties are to be counted 

W among the débutantes of a season it 
is sure to start off at a lively pace 

and as at all the introductory functions there is 





never a dearth of pretty gowns on view, great 
is the embarrassment of choosing which to 
chronicle. Viewed en masse, white and rose 
pink seem to maintain last year’s prominence 
in gown colors. ‘Transparent gowns among 
the débutantes of this season outnumber all 
others. Especially dainty is the use of tulle 
ruchings which are greatly in vogue, and never 
were sleeves at elbow or across the shoulder 


FOR 





VOGUE 





made up in a quainter or prettier way, what 
with the ruchings, bébé shirrings and puffings. 
Then, too, when drop sleeves are worn, tulle 
scarf windings across the shoulder leaving but 
a glimpse of the arm between the scarf and 
the top of the sleeve has a fascinating effect. 


THE COIFFURE 


Coiffures are quite as necessary as gloves. 
No one thinks of going without them, and 
roses have the par decidedly, so many prefer- 
ring the single rose to those mounted en 
aigrette or in half-wreath, while few heads or 
faces are able to stand the full wreath, which 


















































when it can be worn with becomingness, is 
captivating to a degree. Foliage and berries 
dress a matron’s head with much beauty when 
an artist hand is at work—an important pro- 
vision. 


THE LOUIS BOWS 


In great prominence is the Louis xv bow, 
which so many confound with that of the Louis 
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xvi period. The Louis xv has no rippling 
ribbons floating away in graceful endings. It 
is the same bow, however, seen in the Louis 
xvi decoration, but without its elaboration. 
On so many of the skirts and bodices worn at 
Mrs. C.’s cotillon this royal device was intro- 
duced charmingly on gowns, and not a few 
coiffures of that order are still popular, in 
spite of the hackneyed and cheap imitations 
for sale everywhere. As a lace incrustation 
on skirt or bodice nothing can surpass either 
of these bows. This winter a bow posed on 
the front of a low ball bodice, and another on 
the left side of the skirt, are looked upon still 
as a decidedly smart trimming. If made of 
narrow tulle ruches it becomes an extremely 
light and graceful coiffure for young heads, 
but nothing can equal the charm of roses, rose- 
buds and sprays of lilies, tucked in among 
waving locks when life is still a rosy dream. 


VELVET AND TULLE CHOUX 


Choux of tulle or velvet are also most im- 
portant motifs on corsage and skirt. The 
pink of smartness demands that velvet choux 
trim the tulle or gauze or lace gown, while 
choux of tulle and all other light fabrics belong 
on gowns of velvet, silk or satin. The same 
caprice declares for sable as a trimming for lace 
and tulle ball gauzes, and when put on smartly, 
there is nothing so exquisitely lovely as this 
combination. 
BODICE DECOLLETAGE—WHITE TAFFETA COS- 
TUME 
Extremely girlish and pretty are some of the 
débutantes’ low bodices fitted with collarless 
guimpes. Fancy a tulle gown with its guimpe 
drawn up from the shoulders into several fine 
shirrings for neck finish, while around the 
throat are strings af pearls, or any of the nu- 
merous necklaces in vogue. Such a gown was 
greatly admired at one of the late coming-out 
functions. It was built over soft white taffeta, 
with an apron front covered with white tulle 
dotted with white silk floss wafers, whose cen- 
tres sparkled with silver and crystal. Over the 
fitted silk flounce beneath fell a double plain 
tulle flounce, headed by a tulle ruching ; but 
as the flouncing was of unequal length, two dis- 
tinct rows of narrow ruchings were visible 
around the bottom, which contributed to just 
the desirable flare. Low on the flounce head- 
ing on the left was a large chou of white 
satin antique, from the centre of which glittered 
a silver and diamond rosette ornament. An- 
other chou was posed on the left shoulder of 
the low bodice. Both the tulle and silk of the 
bodice were draped across the bust toward the 
left ; fine ruchings edged the décolletage and 
grouped themselves into short sleeves. For 
coiffure a circlet of tiny rose-buds and leaves 
with a single pink rose on the left, which should 
be seen resting on bright golden hair waved off 
loosely from the face, and rising into a fluffy 
knot on the top of the head, to appreciate the 
ultra smartness of so simple a headdress. 


MOUSSELINE DE SOIE COSTUME 


Very much admired at the same function 
was a gown of pink mousseline de soie over 
pink satin, one of those tints which under 
electric light resemble that rare pink seen in a 
sunset cloud. While the satin skirt fitted the 
figure in the present modish way the full mous- 
seline skirt hung from the belt in gathered 


(Continued on page 420) 
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drapery having around the bottom below the 
knee three rows of rose-vine embroidery done 
in green chenille and pink flosses. Between 
these embroideries were barbs of lace set in as 
an entredeux. A bébé bodice demi-décol- 
leté with a divided bertha of mousseline em- 
broidered to match the skirt, while on the 
edge were plissés of the entredeux lace. The 
elbow seeves were of alternating lace and 
mousseline with frillings of lace for finish and 
a set of diamond buckles slipped through lace 
for heading. A large lace bow with diamond 
buckle in proportion joined the bertha in the 
centre of the bodice while a sash of mousseline 
de soie trimmed with several plissés of lace 
gave acertain charm to the finish of the bodice 
and preserved the youthful character of the 
skirt. An aigrette of pink button roses with 
an upright loop of tulle was the very coquet- 
tish touch needed to give completeness to this 
unique and fit toilette. 


DROP FROM THE SHOULDER SLEEVE 


In dressy tailor-made cloth gowns there is 
very much of a disposition shown to popularize 
the sleeve which drops from the shoulder, and 
is attached only under the arm, as very happy 
effects can be thereby produced on the bodice. 
For example a beige cloth has its bodice built 
of cloth below the shoulders, while above is a 
deep guimpe of silk onthe same shade, covered 
with a black net wrought with steel, pearl and 
jet paillettes into a close design. The décolle- 
tage of the cloth has a narrow bias cloth bertha 
bound with a piping of beige silk, which falls 
off the shoulders and finishes the top of the 
cloth sleeve. The space is filled up with a 
beige silk sleeve top, sewed into the guimpe 
and being covered with net to match the 
guimpe the effect is smart. The fronts of the 
cloth bodice are slashed through the middle 
and caught with two pairs of brilliant diamond 
buckles. The wrists of the sleeves have a 
diamond buckle on each, which is a happy 
idea. The collar attached to the guimpe for 
an inch and a half repeats the spangled net 
effect, while the upper part consists of three 
heavy stitched cordings of Cyrano red satin 
antique finished off in the back by fine fan 
plaitings and two small diamond buckles. A 
toque of the same satin antique beautifully 
modeled has two bunches of Parma violets on 
the left with two upstanding oval grebe breasts 
each dyed in darker shades than the velvet. 
Altogether a beautiful blending of color is 
thus produced. It is just what is needed to 
wear for luncheons at any of the restaurants in 
vogue, or at matinées, concerts or to pay after- 
noon visits when nothing of a very ceremonious 
nature is going on. 

TEA GOWN MATERIAL 

Matelassés are to be commended for warm 
and becoming deéshabilles, fit to receive one’s 
intimates in, and meriting much praise for their 
soft agreeableness in the wearing. All the 
light pinks, blues, mauves, yellows will be 
found available, and now and then one may 
come across figured designs in medium mixed 
colors. A flaring long coat style of gown 
with the softest of collars and revers matching, 
because in one with the satin lining. An edge 
of white fox gives a charming finish and an air 
of smartness. Fora siesta during the interval 
for rest before dressing for dinner, nothing is 
half so comfortable. 


[Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where the articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and 
addressed envelope for reply.| 


“ And the camp-fires twinkled by Fort Jamrod ; 
And there fled on the wings of the gathering dusk 
A savor of camels and carpets and musk, 
A murmur of voices, a reek of smoke, 
To tell us the trade of the Khyboswoke.”’ 


i ig lines of Kipling’s naturally occur 


to one when overhauling eastern stuffs. 

The idea that they have wandered so 
far from their home—from the land of camels, 
turquoise, twilight—certainly influences us 
when selecting the draperies and odds and ends 
for a Turkish corner. 


Such striking and moderate prints are now 
to be had that a very lovely divan can be fitted 
out for small cost. 

Hangings of Phulcanie in dull reds, greens, 
blues and yellows are selling for $22 a pair. 

Antique hangings of cotton, embroidered, 
are from $6 up. 

Hutch skirts are only $4.25, and are about 
two and one-half yards in length. The colors 
are tan, blue and red, and the embroidery is 
studded with little glasses, and the effect is 
charming. I saw not long ago a room in 
which these skirts formed the frieze. The side 
walls were of Indian prints and the coloring 
was dark blue. In one corner was a divan 
with deep red predominating, and at the doors 
were transparent blue and gold hangings 
through which the light shone in a mysterious 
way. If a room of this description is to be 
arranged the colors should be carefully se- 
lected, as nothing is more tawdry than poor 
Turkish or Indian effects thrown carelessly 
into a corner or small room and placarded 


** Turkish Room.”’ 
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Drapery curtains in cotton prints are from 
$1.50 up, and come in both the deep and light 
dyes. 

Spears for holding the drapery are $1.50 up 
to almost any price. 

Oriental pillows are from $7.50 up. 

Foot stools, $3, and Moorish hall hassocks 
are as low as $1.35. 

A gorgeous Persian filagree hanging lamp 
with camel tails dyed deep red, cost $50, and 
would be an acceptable addition to the hand- 
somest of rooms. 

Benares brass bowls, very large, suitable for 
holding pipes, can be had for $6.50. 

Indian Durrie match and ash tray sets are as. 
low as $2. 

Damascus carved are from $7 to $16. 








Nasghilihs are always effective, and very 
pretty ones can be bought for $2.25. 

Cord curtains with big hanging fringe tas- 
sels, very Oriental and smart, are $9.75. 

If a cosy corner is to be ordered outright, a 
very charming one like the sketch can be put 
in for $80—the entire thing complete for that 


price. Fasukhabad print curtains would be 
used. For $150 one with handsome fittings 
could be had. 

What to buy when Christmas is over puzzles. 
many little brains. If I were a little girl with 
a fortune of $11.50, I should send straight for 
a doll like the sketch. She is the dearest,. 
daintiest bit of doll flesh that ever was seen, 
and all dressed in gray silk with pale pink 





chiffon quillings, and a dream of a black velvet 
hat lined with pink and trimmed with pink 
bows. 

Or if I were a little older and liked to write 
interesting letters to my little friends I should 
invest $5 of my capital in a monkey-skin 
writing desk with pretty silver covers and little 
places inside to neatly and carefully keep all 
the necessary writing tools. These cases are 
lovely for anyone, and without corners are 
$4. 50. 

The variety of buckles and buttons are be- 
wildering, and the woman who is able to decide 
quickly upon any one shows an enviable strength 
of character. 


VOGUE 


Five pound boxes of crystalized sweets are 
being offered for $1.50 a box. 

Very good “quality glacé kid gloves in both 
dark and light shades are $1 a pair, Evening 
length in suéde are $1.95. 

A curio table, like the sketch, can be bought 
for $20 and is most attractive. 

A work table of mahogany Chippendale 
design is $20. Mahogany curio table $37. 

A lovely set of skirt pins, the three different 
sizes with little turtles studded with emeralds 
across a gilt base, are $8.25 a set. 

Shaving sets, a little silver pan with an 
ebony handle and a shaving brush come in an 
attractive case, $9.50 for the set. 











For $4.25 an antique gilt buckle can be had 
that is charming. 

Large crystal buttons studded with an 
emerald spray set in dull silver are 65 cents 
each. 

Round buttons of gilt studded with rhine- 
stones are go cents each. 

Very smart and handsome are the big rough 
pearl buttons surrounded by a filagree of dull 
silver set with emeralds, price $1.35 each. 
Lace appliqué veils are selling for $2.75 and 
$3.85 each. 








" | SS 
VAX 
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Alcohol lamps for cigar lighters are $6.25 
and $7.25 and have horn handles attached 
which are very long and act as a prop to the 
lamp. 

Exquisite salts jars in cut glass with French 
gilt tops studded with amethysts are $9.25. 
These jars placed on a drawing room table are 
not only lovely but most useful if left open for 
freshening the air and sweetening the room. 

The print dresses of this holiday season are 
well worth a little attention. For a dollar or 
two lovely summer morning frocks can be de- 









veloped from just such bargains, and it pays to 
buy now and salt away, as out-of-season things 
are always cheaper, and the style of prints 
varies little. 

We are slowly but surely adopting the Eng- 
lish method of going to the play without hats. 
The low neck frocks are sure to follow, but at 
present we cling to the high corsage, and many 
such frocks lose character when won without 
a head covering of some kind. Delicious little 
tulle wreaths are the grand chic of the moment 
—either black or white are the smartest. The 
tulle is twisted and bunched at one side with 
rhinestones and ornaments, and high in the 
air nods a spray of aigrettes, sometimes studded 
with rhinestones. 


GLIMPSES 
QuiTeE— 


The latest and smartest jeweled gown orna- 
ment, but unfortunately at this date not to be 
bought for love or money on this side of the 
water, is now and then seen on ultra chic Paris 
dresses, and with most enviable effect. It con- 
sists of an imitation buttonhole, all in dia- 
monds, in which a diamond button appears in 
its proper place. These ornaments come in 
graduated sizes, the button and buttonhole in 
exact proportion. 

A bodice may have three of these novel 
decorations on the left side, and three more 
continue down the left side of one of the new 
skirts which close in the back. In this case 
six different sizes would be used, and it is such 
a successful decoration. 


THaT— 


Pink roses are the smartest coiffures worn 
at the opera, at dinners and balls. But study 
how to wear them, to fasten them, to pose 
them—therein lies the grand chic. 


WHaT— 


A charming revival is velvet bracelets along 
with necklets of black velvet. A diamond 
buckle with a fringe of diamonds on the edge 
of the hanging velvet loops is an enchanting 
finish for the bracelet ; but so far, only made 
to order. 


Ir— 


Your arm is very, very thin wear a lace 
sleeve below the one ending at the elbow. 
The heavier the lace the less observed will the 
slenderness of your arm be ; but be sure and 
have the wrists so long that they will fall! 
half over the hand. There are thumb slits 
in some of these lace sleeves, to keep the flare 
over the hand in place. This mitten effect 
gives length to balance the upper sleeve. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Engagement, Marriage and Death no- 
tices for publication in Vogue Thursday, 
should arrive at the Head Office, 3 West 
29th Street, New York, by noon Monday 


of the same week, 


‘“‘SEEN IN THE SHOPS” ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT PAGE 420 
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A FORGOTTON SIN. BY DOROTHEA GERARD, 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


His story of a vain, easy-going young 

i man come to grief, his sins visited 

upon an innocent wife and daughter, 
is true enough to life to make plausible most 
of its happenings, and if toward the close of 
the story probability is left out, the reader is 
not likely to quarrel with conditions that give 
so entertaining a study of feminine caprice as 
that furnished by the impersonator of Carmen. 
The tale opens with a view of a household 
that is known to its neighbors as common- 
place, and in the first chapter the author un- 
dertakes to show how volcanic even quiet- 
mannered persons may be, and that torture- 
racked brains may madden their posstssors, 
who are known to their world as merely every 
unimpressionable persons. The father—a 
beau grown elderly—is presented as having 
some thirty years previous come near ‘‘ to 
being a male professional beauty as the usages 
of British society, as well as a substratum of 
common-sense in his own nature, would 
allow. Despite the common-sense, however, 
society had succeeded in spoiling him for any 
other profession ; for this universal favorite 
was not only marvelously handsome, he was 
also a good conversationalist, obviously good- 
natured, and of that undying gaiety of temper- 
ament which enlives the dullest drawing 
room. With just enough fortune to live 
decently in chosen circles, he had early begun 
to let himself drift. Without having ever 
been deliberately vicious, he had never found 
the strength to resist the exercise of his power 
over women ; and had thus, by his twenty- 
fifth year, acquired the reputation of having 
broken more hearts than any other man then 
en vogue in London, and had yet never been 
in love with anybody but himself. Needless 
to say that the pet of society was all the more 
courted and caressed by the beauties of each 
season for this faculty of remaining fancy- 
free. 

‘* Strangely enough, the one pair of eyes 
which for atime had taken to haunting his 
dreams did not belong to any of these fash- 
ionable beauties, but to a low born girl, the 
daughter of a cottager under w.aose modest 
roof he had spent some days during a fishing- 
tour in the south of England. He had meant 
to.stop in the cottage for only one night, but 
the eyes had been so curiously fascinating that 
they had compelled him to change his pro- 
gramme. 

‘A slender, graceful, untamed thing she 
was —half-shy, half-bold, half-unapproach- 
able, half-seductive, with a quivering mouth 
and flashes of fierce desire in her brown eyes 
that wete so strangely shot through with 
gleams of yellow. He had never seen this 
exact light in any human eyes before, though 
he had noticed it often in the eyes of a 
young dog, or in those of panthers or wild 
cats. It was a new variety in woman's eyes, 
aud so out of the common that it interested 
even this connoisseur of women, It was in 
order to study those curiously animal eyes 
more closely that he decided to stop on fora 
few days longer —for that, and to amuse him- 
self by seeing whether this shy creature of the 
woods, who shrank from him so fearfully and 
yet vibrated so visibly in response to his every 
touch, was not to be tamed by the same 
magic that had brought so many of her highly 
educated sisters to his feet.’” 


* * * 


Adonis did not marry his yellow-eyed 
fancy, but after youth had fled he selected for 
her wealth a gentle, repressed young woman 
of means, on whom he bestowed his name. 
Her chronicler says of the wife that : 


ok x * 


‘*The history of her life was not very 
striking, but it had its own unostentatious 
pathos. She had loved deeply and had got 
what she wanted, and yet was a disappointed 
woman, At the time of her marriage she 
had, indeed, been quite clear in her mind that 
Robert had chosen her fer her money’s sake 
and not for her own, but in her secret heart 
she had counted on gaining his love in time ; 


she had put it to herself as a task, and she 
had failed. And even the failure might have 
been borne if her own love could have sur- 
vived it, Bu’, unfortunately for herself, hers 
was not a nature to worship blindly for long. 
Despite her homely exterior she bad always 
been an idealist at heart, and as one by one 
her illusions faded and fell to the ground, she 
passed through those fine phases of suffering 
that are known only to peculiarly sensitive 
natures. Wich a sort of youthful simplicity 
which was quite distinct from stupidity, she 
had fancied that a noble exterior must portend 
a noble soul, and she had found that the idol 
at whose feet she had worshipped was not of 
gold but of clay. Dreams had pursued her of 
devoting herself to this man’s happiness, of 
sacrificing every taste of her own to the light- 
est of his wishes, of loving him as no man 
had ever before been loved, and, behold ! he 
did not require her love, nor want it, and his 
wishes were quite other from those she had 
pictured to herself. It was not her vanity 
which suffered so much as her pride, for she 
had quickly understood that if she had failed 
to gain his love, it was principally because he 
had no love to give, or none of the only sort 
which could have satisfied her, whereas the 
discovery that she had attempted to merge her 
whole being in a nature so far below her own 
stung her proudly reserved spirit with a sense 
of keenest humiliation. Her fault always 
had been to take herself too seriously, and the 
difficulty of expressing herself, under which 
she labored, sprang from this cause as well as 
from a keen consciousness of her lack of 
beauty, the instinctive feeling which pursues 
certain natures that plain women have less 
right than beautiful women, not only to be 
seen, but also to be heard. 

** Under the blight of disappointment she 
had shrunk yet further into herself, present- 
ing an even duller surface to inquiring eyes 
than she had done before. No one should 
guess the failure of her life, if she could by 
any depths of silence prevent it; no other 
woman should know that she had sold herself 
for a price which had not been paid ; though 
she should require to cut out her tongue for 
the purpose, the secret must die with her. 
Even in the early days of her mauriage she 
had never attempted to show her whole feel- 
ing, nervously afraid of incommoding Robert 
with her affection, and in time the affection 
had come to die, and there remained only the 
empty, tired heart of the disillusioned woman, 
without the man who had been the cause of 
the disillusion having ever suspected the capa- 
bilities of self-sacrifice, the treasures of tend- 
erness, which it had once contained, nor the 
disappointment which had rusted them, He 
had been far too busy with his private aims to 
have time for observing his wife, to whom he 
considered that he had behaved very well by 
marrying her at all, and better still by re- 
maining faithful to her after he had done so. 
‘The dear creature is so absurdly devoted to 
me,” he would still say to himself, with half- 
compassionate complacency, years after he 
had become to her only the shell of a dead 
ideal.” 


* * * 


A study from life the reader may be sure. 

The daughter of this pair is the heroine of 
the story, although her position is contested 
by one of those seductive creatures, well be- 
loved of authors, who wish to portray the 
weakness of man—A story for omnivorous 
story readers is A Forgotten Sin, 


IN SIGHT 


7 “He Macmillan Company will svon 
publish Pompeii: Its Life and Art, 
by Auguste Man, translated by 

Francis W. Kelsey, of the University of 

Michigan. The book will be divided into 

five parts—Public Places and Buildings, The 

Houses, Trades and Occupations, The Tombs, 

The Art and Culture of the Pompeiians. 

The book will be abundantly illustrated. 

The same publishers will bring out in a few 
weeks The Autobiography of a Veteran, by 

General Enrico della Rocca, translated by 

Mrs. Janet Ross. This book contains much 

personal matter regarding Louis Napoleon, 

Cavour, Garibaldi and the Savoy princes, 

which will be of great interest and value to 


‘ing-Cup is passed around, 


the student of European affairs during the 
present century, 


* * * 


The late Charles A. Dana’s Recollections 
of the Civil War, published by D. Appleton 
& Co., will be exceedingly valuable. No one 
was more familiar with the inner workings of 
the vast machinery set in operation by the 
civil war than Mr. Dana, He was not only 
a practical member of the Cabinet, but was 
also present at many important councils. His 
narrative is supported by many letters from 
Grant, Stanton, Sherman and others. 

The same firm will also bring out The 
Hero of Erie, by James Baines, a story of 
Oliver Hazard Perry. This will be included 
in the Young Heroes of Our Navy Series. 


GOSSIP 


R. J. C. Hemment, author of Can- 
M non and Camera, was on the wreck 
of the Maine, at Camp Black, 
at Chickamauga, at Tampa, with Admiral 
Sampson’s squadron, and at Santiago from be- 
ginning to the end. He was under fire with 
the New York 71st and the Rough Riders, 
saw Cervera’s fleet destroyed, and visited 
Camp Wykoff. 


Rudyard Kipling’s The Day’s Work has 
had a phenomenal sale even for Kipling. 
For a week after it appeared the Doubleday 
& McClure Company were unable to supply 
the booksellers, although they published 
two thousand copies a day, Twenty-five 
thousand copies were issued within two weeks, 


Selma Lagerlof, whose Story of Gésta 
Berling is reviewed this week, is a native of 
Varmland, the family home being near the 
lovely lake of Feyken. Her father’s death 
left the family in sad condition, and she be- 
came a teacher in Skarne, in the south of 
Sweden, Five years ago she delighted the 
Swedish public with her wierd novel, which 
received a prize. Her work is translated into 
English by the grand-daughter of George 
Bancroft. 


HAIL TO THE NEW YEAR 


, | “He old custom of wassail to the New 
Year is still kept upunder many different 
names. The word came fromthe Saxon 

phrase, wass hael, i. e., “to your health.” 

The festive bowl of the New Year was known 

as the Wassail Bowl, and the drink brewed in 

it consisted of ale, nutmeg, sugar, toast and 
roasted crabs, or apples. Sometimes, instead 
of ale, aspiced wine was used. The wassail 
bowl is still passed round at the corporation 
feasts in London, and after the presiding 
master drinks to the general health, the Lov- 

In old times in 

England the poor people carried from door to 

door a bowl trimmed with ribbons and holly, 

and begged their rich neighbous to be generous 
tothem. The following in an old song: 


Here we come a wassailing, 
Among the leaves so green, 

Here we come a wandering, 
So fair to be seen. 


Chorus. 


Love and joy come to you 

And to your wassail too, 

And Godsend you a Happy New Yeae, 
A New Year, 

And God send you a Happy New Year. 

Our wassail-cup is made of rosemary true, 

So is your beer of the best barley. 


We are not daily beggars, 
That beg from door to door ; 
But we are neighbor’s children, 
Whom you have seen before. 


Call up the butler of this house, 
Put on his golden ring, 

Let him bring us up a glass of beer 
And the better we shall sing. 


We have got a little purse, 
Made of stetching leather skin, 
We want a little of your money 
To line it well within. 
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Bring us out a table, 

And spread it with a cloth ; 
Bring us out a mouldy cheese, 

And some of your Christmas loaf. 


God bless the master of this house, 
Likewise the mistress, too, 
And all the little children, 
That round the table go. 


Good master and mistress, 
While you've sitting by the fire : 
Pray think of us poor children, 
Who are wandering in the mire, 


NEW YEAR’S EVE 


Very man hath two birthdays, two 
EK days at least, in every year, which 
set him upon revolving the lapse of 
time, as it affects his moral duration. The 
one is that which in an especial manner he 
termeth his In the gradual desuetude of 
old observances, this custom of solemnizing 
our proper birthday hath nearly passed away, 
or is left to children who reflect nothing at ali 
about the matter, nor understand anything in 
it beyond cake and orange. But the birth of 
a New Year is of an interest too wide to be 
pretermitted by king or cobbler. No one 
ever regarded the first of January with in- 
difference, It isthat from which all date their 
time, and count upon what is left. It is the 
nativity of our common Adam. 

Of all sound of all bells—bells, the music 
nighest bordering upon heaven—most sol- 
emn and touching is the peal which rings 
out the Old Year. I never hear it without 
a gathering up of my mind to a concentration 
of all the images that have been diffused 
over the past twelvemonth—all 1 have done 
or suffered, performed or neglected in that 
regretted time, I begin to know its worth, 
as when a person dies. It takes a personal 
color; nor was it a poetical flight in a ccn- 
temporary when he exclaimed, 


** I saw the skirts of the departing year.’ 


It is no more than what in sober sadness 
everyone of us seems to be conscious of in 
that awful leave-taking. Iam sure I felt it, 
and all fele it with me last night ; though 
some of my companions affected rather to 
manifest an exhilaration at the birth of the 
coming year than any very tender regrets for 
the decease of its predecessor. But I am none 
of those who— 


** Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest.”’ 


I am naturally beforehand shy of novel- 
ties—new books, new faces, new years—from 
some mental! twist which makes it difficult in 
me to face the prospective. I have almost 
ceased to hope; and am sanguinne only in 
the prospects of other (former) years. I 
plunge into foregone visions and conclusions. 
I am aimor proof against old discouragements. 
I forgive, or overcome in fancy, old adversa 
ries. I play over again for love—as the game- 
ters phrases it—games for which I once paid 
so dear, I would scarce now have any of 
those untoward accidents and events of my 
life reversed. I would no more alter them 
than the incidents of some some well-con- 
trived novel. . . . The elders with whom I 
was brought up were of a character not likely 
to let slip the sacred observance of any old in- 
stitution, and the ringing out of the Old Year 
was kept by them with circumstances of pecu- 
liar ceremony. In those days the sound of 
those midnight chimes, though it seemed to 
raise hilarity in all around me, never failed to 
bring a train of pensive imagery into my 
fancy. 

Charles Lamb, Essays of Elia. 


OLD PREDICTIONS 


F New Year’s eve night-wind blow south, 
I It betokeneth warmth and growth ; 
If west, much milk, and fish in the 
sea ; 
If north, much cold and storms there will 
be; 
If east, the trees will bear much fruit ; 
If north-east flee it, man and brute. 


* * * 


If the grass grows in Janiveer, 
It grows the worse for’t all the year. 
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A January spring, 
Is worth naething, 


* x * 
Under water, dearth ; 
Under snow, bread. 
* * % 
March in Janiveer, 
January in March I fear. 
x * * 


If January calendes be summerly gay 
> Twill be winterly weather till the calendes 


of May. 


* * * 
The bleakest month in all the year 
Is the month of Janiveer, 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


BY MRS. MARY LOUISA 
DREXEL BIDDLE, PHILA- 


THE LAUREL WALK. 
MOLESWORTH,. 
DELPHIA 


His delightful story is quite in Mrs, 
Molesworth’s own style.’ The 
family of Morions, consisting of a 
hypochondriac father, his aristocratic wife, and 
three handsome and attractive young daugh- 
ters live in a cottage on the old family estate. 
Of course the great house, Craig-Morion, 
has its ghost, who haunts the Laurel walk, 
and the picturesque ivy-clad church, The 
ancestor to whom the ghost belongs made a 
will leaving everything to this family, who 
are now living in penury and in a hopelessly 
duli atmosphere. ‘Two of the daughters see 
the ghost, and one of them finds the will in 
a curious panel in one of the pews in the 
church. It is, unfortunately, not signed ; 
but this does not matter, for the heirs of 
Craig-Marion, who have other possessions 
and live in the great world, fall in love with 
the pretty, clever and high. bred girls—perfect 
types of well brought up English women, and 
rescue them from the sordid commonplace 
life as well as satisfy their hearts and intel- 
lects, Such is the machinery of the story. 
The treatment is masterly ; the tremendous 
interest which the author inspires out of such 
simple material and the way she takes one 
into the very life of her people ranks her with 
Jane Austen. 


THE LITTLE MINISTER, BY Jj. M. BARRIE, 
MAUDE ADAMS EDITION. R. H. RUSSELL, 
NEW YORK 


This édition de luxe of the popular novel 
and still more popular play is a tribute to Miss 
Maude Adams, to whom the entire credit of 
the success of the play is due, her render- 
ing of the character of Lady Babbie, the 
Egyptian, being exceptionally a personal 
triumph. The volume is as charming a gift 
book as the year has produced, bound in white 
with a gold design of thistles as a frame toa 
portrait of Miss Adams, and the lettering in 
deep brown. The type is large and plain, 
and the book is interspersed with a quantity 
of full page illustrations made from photo- 
graphs and from original drawings by C. 
Allan Gilbert. 


A GREAT LOVE. BY CLARA LOUISE BURNHAN, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND CO. 


Miss Burnham usually likes to please and 
gently excite her readers, and it is wrong in 
her to disappoint all their reasonable expecta- 
tions by rending their hear‘s in such a cruel 
manner. The old question of what a man 
should do who, being engaged to one woman, 
finds himself in love with another, comes no 
nearer being answered because Margaret is 
made to suffer so cruelly and to renounce so 
nobly. And the only comfort the reader can 
get out of it is that said Margaret is too little a 
creature of flesh and-blood to make her suffer- 
ing appeal to ones sympathies in any really 
forcible manner. The slangy little Western 
musical student isa much more live personage, 
and she and her love furnish the necessary 
comic relief to the book. 


THE RAINBOW’S END; ALASKA. BY ALICE 
PALMER HENDERSON. HERBERT 5S. STONE 
AND CO. CHICAGO 


It is hard to decide whether this book is 


intended for an autobiography, a book of 






travels, a scientific survey of the country, a 
fairy-tale or a set of philosophical and poetic 
essays; or indeed any of half a dozen other 
things which crop up by turns in its pages. 
That it is intensely interesting in spots is to 
the credit rather of the subject matter than to 
the curiously amateur arrangement of the 
rich and varied materials. The stories of the 
Russian Missions, and the description of the 
natural features and the wondrous riches of 
the country, are, however, well worth wading 
through any amount of personal detail, remi- 
niscence and opinion to get at. And surely 
the pot of gold at the rainbow’s end is to be 
found in Alaska if anywhere. 


THE SILVER LINING 


Hen poets sing of lovers’ woes, 
And blighted lives and throbs and 
throes, 


And yearnings — goodness only knows 
Ic’s all a pose. 


I am a poet, too, you know ; 

I, too, was young, once long ago, 

And wrote such stuff myself, and so 
I ought to know. 


I, too, found refuge from despair 

In sonnets to Amanda’s fair 

White brow, or Nell’s complexion rare 
Or Titian hair— 


Which, when she scorned, did I resign 

To flames and go into decline ? 

Not much! when sonnets fetched per line 
Enough to dine. 


So, reader, when you read in print 

A poet’s woe, beware and stint 

Your tears, and take this gentle hint— 
It is his mint. 


When Julia’s *¢ fair as flowery mead,” 
Or when she ‘‘makes his _heart-strings 
bleed,”’ 
Know then she’s furnishing his feed, 
Or fragrant weed. 


And even as you read—who knows ?>— 

Like cannibal that eats his foes, 

He dines off Julia’s ‘* heart that froze,”” 
Or ** cheek of Rose.”’ 


O. Herford. The Bashful Earthquake. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons (New York, 1898 ). 


MODRYB MARYA 
MARY) 


(AUNT 


N old Cornwall the names of uncle and 
aunt were used as words of kindly 
greeting and tender respect. It was in 

the spirit, therefore, of this touching and 
graphic usage that they were wont, on the 
Tamar side, to call the Mother of God Mod. 
ryb Marya, or Aunt Mary. 


Now, of all trees by the king’s highway, 
Which do you love the best ? 
O! the one that is green upon Christmas 
Day— 
The bush with the bleeding breast. 
Now the holly with her drops of blood for 
me, 
For that is our dear Aunt Mary’s tree. 


Its leaves are sweet with our Saviour’s Name. 
*Tis a plant that loves the poor. 

Summer and winter it shines the same 
Beside the cottage door. 

O ! the holly and her drops of blood for me, 

For that is our kind Aunt Mary’s tree. 


’Tis the bush that the birds will never leave ; 
They sing in it all day long ; 
But sweetest of all upon Christmas Eve 
Is to hear the robin’s song. 
*Tis the merriest sound upon earth and sea, 
For it comes from our own Aunt Mary’s tree. 


So, of all that grow by the king’s highway, 
I love that tree the best ; 

’Tis a bower for the birds on Christmay Day, 
The bush of the bleeding breast. 

O ! the holly with her drops of blood for me, 

For that is our sweet Aunt Mary’s tree, 


Robert S. Hawker. 
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SNOW NOT FOR TOWNS —NEW YORK REMARKA- 
BLE FOR CREATURE COMFORTS—IN PRAISE 
OF THE GOLDEN CALF—A FAMILIAR 
SCENE IN THE HIM MENAGE— 
EXHAUSTIVE TREATISE ON 
THE DON’T AND DO OF 
THE DINNER, ERST- 

WHILE THE 
TUXEDO COAT 


Hen I look out upon the broad ex- 
W panse of snow drift piled against 
my window, and again extending 
to the horizon like a bit of landscape from 
the Arctic regions, my heart, as that of the 
child in the poem, who beholds the rainbow, 
leaps with delight. Winter was not intended 
for cities but for the free and untrammeled 
fields. I instructed my gardener some time 
ago that I did not wish the snow molested ; 
it gives me a new zsthetic emotion, and novel- 
ties should be grasped with delight and 
cherished. The man who invents a tie or a 
dish is a hero in these days, 

Sometimes this vast drift of snow makes 
me think of the great latitude of shirt bosom 
one sees at opera and dances and there may 
lurk in me somewhere a desire to go forth to 
the city and open my rooms and join in what 
festivities may exist. But men when they 
have reached the mature age of twenty do not 
dance; or they go at it again only after they 
have passed forty, Between these ages it is 
very smart to be a dinner man and to shake 
your head at assemblies and dancing classes 
and cotillons. 

I wonder if we really have exhausted all 
that is new and enjoyable? Perhaps I shall 
go and become extremely musical and try to 
sit through a Wagner cycles I fear that the 
remedy would be severe. The world is tvo 
small, and it is not worth the effort to make 
another trip around it. And then besides, 
traveling is tedious and uncomfortable where 
distances are long. I might try, instead, a 
visit to southern cities, a trip to the West 
Indies again, but I always associate the latter 
with bad food and insects, I have never 
eaten such vile and expensive dinners as in 
Havana, which isa bastard Paris. One loves 
the forests primeval and Brazil, and the Andes 
certainly furnish some interesting expeditions, 
As for the older world, visiting it like going 
to the play, and with the exception of Lon- 
don everything becomes tiresome, and every- 
thing is so uncomfortable. 

New York is to.day the most remarkable 
city in the world for creature comforts. 
There is perhaps a little too much noise, a 
little too much unrest and rush, and the pace 
which is rapid soon makes us food for the 
worms, but it is fascinating nevertheless. 

The most potent enemy the chosen pries*s 
of the chosen people in Biblical times were 
wont to contend with was the Golden Calf 
and that false god to-day has an omnipotent 
sway ; but it has learned from experience and 
it knows how to adapt itself to conditions and 
one finds that it has a little altar everywhere 
even in the holiest of our temples—and what 
a comfortable god it is ! 

It is quite at home everywhere and I really 
believe that with modern ideas we do not 
find it such a wicked deity after all. It shows 
the great triumph of religion, for although a 
false god in some respects it is converted to 
day having embraced modern thought and 
opinion and it is quite a valuable aid to relig- 
ion. I never cease rendering thanks and 
praise to it and I am sure that each of us 
includes it unconsciously in our morning and 
evening devotions. Money is necessary to 
pleasant emotions and although we may live 
in picturesque poverty, as religious orders doin 
cloisters, it is of vital importance to feel that 
the actual wolf is not near our door and that 
real want in the tenements is quite a different 
thing. 

I am neither an agnostic nor an infidel and 
I hate scoffers. I cannot help, however, be- 


ing struck at the advance of intellectual 
thought in this period of the century and I 
like to encourage the tendency to separate all 
that is spiritual from that which is material 
even at the cost of picturesqueness and tradi- 
tion. In order that the minds of the people 
centuries ago might be brought to the realiza- 





tion of great religious truths, those in the far 
northern countries were taught to belive that 
the material environment of the most beauti- 
ful of all stories—the Redemption—was a 
severe climate like their own and we have 
carols beginning See amid the winter’s snow, 
telling the tale of Bethlehem although it 
never snows in Palestine and there is not a 
word 1n the Bible to give even the impres:10on 
of a rigorous winter. But then we enjoy our 
myths and we cuddle thes: and we refuse to 
let them go and perhaps the world is much 
better for little deceptions of this class. Truth 
is bleak, desolate and uncompromising. Iam 
gloating over the snow out of my window and 
I banish all thoughts of the thaw which must 
inevitably come and turn everything into a 
mass of slush and mud and besides do great 
havoc to my lawns, 

Perhaps I had better go back to town, I 
sit here and try philosophy, which is not always 
a success, and I do not stick to my last. I 
have been bored by everything, and now I 
am making myself tired and besides becom- 
ing an unmitigated bore to others, 

Meadows always appears at these times. 
He seems to know his cue, and I believe he 
saves me from actual mental eclipse. It is 
the same old Meadows and the same old silver 
tray. It is pleasant, by the way, to think 
that you can have a Meadows and a silver 
tray, even if the former has not had his hair 
whitened by long service in your family, but 
was procured at a servant’s agency, and the 
latter did not descend to you, but was pur- 
chased from a bric-a brac dealer—Salut le 
veau d’or. Here are my letters and I shall 
reply to them by the evening’s post. The 
shutters are closed, and the candles are lit 
and the wood fire is stirred into renewed life. 
Meadows stands silently waiting for orders, 
and the only sounds in the room are the in- 
sistent ticking of a vociferous little clock that 
I picked up at Venice, which has in its 
monotonous voice the echo caught from the 
song of a passing gondolier, and the few fur- 
tive taps on the hearth of the tail of my setter 
stretched there before the cheering glow 
dreaming of some dog's paradise. Among 
the envelopes are telegrams from several men 
who are wearied of town, and who are com- 
ing to stop with me for a few days and try 
golf on the snow before taking to the ducking 
in the waters of the lower Delaware. I have 
always six coveis laid, so I only say: ‘* Eight— 
the east chambers and the red and the tower 
rooms. The depot wagon at six.’ Meadows 
leaves and I have an hour to look over my 
mail before my guests arrive. 

I have many unknown correspondents. 
Here is one, Rather good letter, but a bit 
scented. I have a horror of perfumes. They 
have done so much harm in this world and 
especially that odor of musk ; it has been the 
innocent cause of so many divorce cases, but 
this is not to the point. Let me see what 
has to be answered. 

The old question of what is known as the 
Tuxedo coat. Do not, in the first place, call 
it a Tuxedo coat any more. That was never 
its name, although I have sometimes thus 
designated it because I wanted to be a little 
more explicit. It is a dinner coat, and as its 
name implies it is one which is used as a dress 
néglige bearing almost the same relation to 
man as a tea gown does to a woman. Fre- 
quently tea gowns are elaborate and they have 
been worn at gatherings when the weater was 
in her own house. There is a bit more lati- 
tude to the etiquette of the dinner coat. It 
is the coat that is worn in the evening on all 
occasions which are not formal. . This is the 
rule. My dear correspondent, repeat this 
over and over to yourself. You have been to 
school, You know what analysis is. Then 
this is the general proposition. Now you will 
ask me, which are formal, and which infor- 
mal occasions? The answer is this : 

The dinner coat is a house jacket disguised. 
It is short. A man dancing in a short jacket 
with a splendidly gowned woman appeals to 
our conception of the ludicrous and the unfit, 
Therefore to dance in a dinner jacket where 
women are in ball or dinner dress, would le 
out of place. A short jacket is a négligé. 
To goto adance ina dinner coat would be 
out of place. A dance requires a white tie. 
This is custom, as the white tie is the badge 
of formality for man. A white tie with a 
short négligé jacket is ridiculous. It is in- 






































































































congruous, Therefore a dance ora ball or 
an evening reception being a formal occasion, 
an informal coat cannot be worn, therefore a 
dinner jacket cannot be worn. There is one 
exception to this rule and it applies to sum- 
mer at many of the American watering 
places, especially to hotel dances. Here, al- 
though hotel proprietors may advertise giand 
balls and receptions, the affairs are only hops 
in disguise. At Newport, Bar Harbor and 
some of the lesser watering places, there is 
formality and the rule must be observed, but 
at an ordinary hotel hop you may wear a din- 
mercoat. w 

Men never dress for men except on very 
formal occasions. A dinner at a club or at a 
public hall given to a personage, or in cele- 
bration of an anniversary or event of that 
kind, is a formal occasion and calls for even- 
ing dress. The presence of women has noth- 
ing whatever to do with it. On the other 
hand when a man is at his club in the even- 
ing, when he drops in there to dinner or 
when he dines at home, the dinner coat is 
the garment to wear. 

Some family men can dine en grand tenue 
every evening of their lives. It would be 
out of place to see a man seated opposite 
madam who is in evening gown, with foot- 
men and the entourage of a great household, 
appear at that function in a dinner coat. The 
daily meal for such an individual is a formal 
affair and he must live up to it. He must 
study his surroundings. 

A man dropping in at the theatre after his 
dinner or even going with his wife to the 
play or with a few congenial people in an in- 
formal party, may wear his dinner coat. At 
a theatre party, he should wear the evening 
coat. I have reached this point in the ex- 
position of the times to wear one or the other 
when perhaps it may strike my correspondent 
as it strikes me that there is no fixed rule. It 
is only the application of common sense prin- 
ciples. I cannot lay down any rules for the 
observance of common sense. I am sure you 
know that a dinner coat is an evening jacket 
and your scruples are only as to the shading 
and not to the fundamental principle. Wear 
your heart upon your sleeve in this case and 
show to the world when you are gaily in- 
formal or when you wish to observe the for- 
malities, only allow your common sense to 
guide you as to whether an occasion is formal 
or informal. You have it, You area gay 
little party on an inpromtu visit to the thea- 
tre with a little supper in some quaint restau- 
rant. The women wear dainty but not elab- 
orate gowns. You keep on your dinner coat 
and the world knows you are out for a frolic, 
You would not pay visits from box to box at 
the opera in such a garment. You would 
not goto adinner party in such a coat any 
more than you would appear in it ata funeral. 
You would not be seen at a wedding with it 
but you would wear it around the club, at 
home and more generally in the summer 
when rules of formal etiquette are laid aside. 


A FEW BARGAINS 


lines of goods ready made or to order, 

at very reasonable prices. There are 
excellent shirts for evening wear, cuffs at- 
tached, full bosom on the latest pattern which 
prevents creasing, two buttonholes in bosom 
made to order at $2 each. Ready made these 
shirts can be obtained at $1.50. Rules for 
measurement will be sent. 

Gloves at this time of year are necessary 
for various functions, and different kinds of 
gloves are required, One that is excellent in 
very cold weather for the street can be had at 
$1 a pair. For choice for afternoon wear, 
there are the Cape kid and suéde. All good 
gloves except for evening wear can be had for 
$1 apair, Evening gloves are a trifle higher 

All the great shops make a specialty of 
golf goods and overcoatings. One can send 
measure or send for samples. 

Some very handsome ready made overcoats 
have been shown at quite reasonable figures. 
They are made in the last fashionable cut 
with long waists and reaching just below the 
knee. The material is a dark gray or slate 
freize or homespun, slightly rough. The 
style is the single or double-breasted frock, 
and there is a black velvet collar. Price $25. 

Some excellent hose are offered at 35 cents 


GO tee of the large shops have special 


a pair. They are black and brown. For 
50 cents one can get an excellent quality. 

Very good pyjamas can be bought at $1.50 
a pair. These are in good colors of Madras 
or of stout cotton cloths, which will not 
shrink nor fade quickly. 

Breakfast jackets and smoking jackets can 
be had as low as $3. For $5 one can get 
very good quality, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS } 
WD RL ON LE AOI WL YT NE 


RULES 


(1) The writer's tull name and address must accom- 
pany lettersto Vogue, 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply, 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) ye ae questions onl 
by mail before publication, an 
paid by correspondent. 





answered 
with $1.00 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenience in reference, Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue Office 


1206. Ball Room Shoes and Shirt 
Buttons. To Patron.—Will you kindly 
inform me as to (1) what shoe is now proper 
in the ball-room ? 

(2) Also should a dress shirt have two or 
three studs ? 

(1) The shoe which is suitable in a ball- 
room is the one in which you can dance 
with the most ease. This is necessarily the 
pump. These as you know are patent 
leather and are worn with black silk hose. 
They are really slippers. All noise, if there 
possibly could be noise, is avoided by wearing 
these shoes when dancing. They are a sur- 
vival of acustom when men took their danc- 
ing pumps under their arms or in a bundle 
and put them on at the house where the dance 
was given. In those days the people did not 
wear rubbers nor goloshes and a boot woin 
in the street would of course be soiled and be- 
come unfit for the ball-room, The present 
pump is round toed patent leather, with a 
small black bow. 

(2) As to dress shirts, the present fashion 
seems rather for two buttons than three. 
This is a matter of choice, however, and 
there is no specific reason for one or the 
other, except some men think that two but 
tons make the shirt fit better than three. 
One button is absolutely tabooed, but all jewel- 
ers will sell you three buttons for the shirts 
and so you can always have one in reserve in 
case the fashion changes, 


1207. F. G. R.—The occasions on 
which to wear a dinner coat will be found 
fully set forth in the answer to L. H. 


1208. Kind or Polite. To B.—In 
accepting a formal invitation which is the 
more correct—your polite or kind invitation ? 

The American usage is your kind invita- 
tion. 


1209. Intaglio Seal Rings. Top 
Hats with Dinner Coats. To E. Wash- 
ington,—(1) What is your opinion of gold 
seal rings cut intaglio? 

(2) Is it good form to wear a top hat with 
a dinner coat? 

1, The proper seal ring is of gold stamped 
with the initials in monogram of the wearer 
and worn on the fourth or little finger of the 
right hand. This ring instead of the initials 
can have the crest. A letter should always 
be sealed, the ring being used for this purpose. 
A seal ring of blood or deep brown seal is also 
correct, and many of the old fashioned ones 
set in heavy gold are very fashionable and 
highly prized. In speaking of the hand the 
thumb is never classed as a finger. 

2. A top hat can never be worn with a 
dinner coat, per se. But if a long frock or 
Chesterfield overcoat is worn over the dinner 
coat, a top hat is the proper head gear. It is 
the outer coat which governs the rule as to 
the wearing of the hat. The overcoat once 
off, however, you could not wear the top hat. 
This exigency might occur when you went 
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to a club or a stag theatre party. If between 
the acts at the theatre you did not put on an 
overcoat, you could not walk around the lobby 
with a top hat, wearing a dinner coat, nor 
would it be correct, if following the custom 
of men wearing hats in the club, you did the 
same thing. 


1210.—Mourning for Widow. To 
Widow’s Mourning.—Will you kindly tell 
what are the proper length of time and the 
suitable gowns for a widow’s mourning? Also 
whether the collars and cuffs are worn; a 
widow’s first veil, and a lighter veil, and 
whether a hat is worn in the summer? Is 
your mourning number soon to be published ? 

There is no stated time when a widow 
must wear mourning. Some widows always 
wear black, others wear black from three to 
five years. The most general period of 
mourning for windows is abuut two years. 

The gowns for first mourning should be of 
cachemire, Henrietta, crépe cloth, and other 
mourning goods, samples of which will be 
sent you from any of the large drygoods 
houses. 

You should have two veils, one of crépe 
and one of nun’s veiling. 

For summer a very thin nun’s veiling or 
if you are in the country you may wear a hat 
or plain black bonnet. 

Hemstitched collars and cuffs of fine linen 
lawn, which you can buy ready made, are 
worn when in deep mourning. 

We publish models for mourning gowns 
ftequently, but do not publish a number en- 
tirely devoted to mourning. Model 5463, 
Vogue 24 Nov., is for deep mourning, also 
model 5472, Vogue 10 Nov., and 5464 
Vogue 3 Nov. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


Retty models for children’s frocks are 
P always in demand, Few weeks ever 
pass in a household where there are 
growing youngsters without urgent need for 
making and remodeling the girls’ dresses and 
repairing and refitting those of the boys. 
REMNANTS FOR BABES’ COATS 


An intant’s coat, for a little two-year-old, 
is always an expensive thing to order or to 
buy, if one is fastidious and averse to the 
commonplace made by-the-hundred affairs. 
If made at home—and what prettier work ? 
—much more choice materials may be se- 
lected and still prove a saving in price. So 
many remnants are to be had for this pur- 
pose at this season that there is no difficulty 
in gathering up lovely materials for not only 
bébé's coat but frocks for the girls, which, if 
not needed this season, may be laid aside for 
the next. There are certain colors always in 
vogue for children—one is silvery-gray, the 
other is white. Reds, blues, browns and 
greens have special shades allotted them each 
season ; for that reason it is never safe to buy 
those colors in advance. Models for chil- 
drén’s clothes are designed each season with 
as much cate and as serious preparation as are 
given to the clothes worn by men and 
women. 


GOOD MODEL FOR INFANT'S COAT 


One of the best infant’s coat models of the 
season—and very lovely it 1s in poplin, ben- 
galine or ladies’ cloth, as well as in a Thibet 
cachemire, white or silver gray—has a skirt 
with three box-plaits in the back, and three 
also in front, but the front middle plait rises 
up to the collar fastening, and has three 
handsome buttons to ornament it, while the 
real fastening is done by hooks and eyes un- 
derneath those half hidden by the lining. 
There is a pretty shoulder collir of the same 
cloth fitted to lay over the sleeve tops and 
finish on each side of the middle plait in 
front, A border of white fox, chinchilla or 
beaver trims the collar, and also borders the 
turn-over collar at the neck, as well as fin- 
ishes the deep wrist bands to the leg-o’-mut- 
ton sleeves. A silk or velvet bias band is 
laid on flat above the fur on both the collars 
and wrists, each graduated to a proper width. 
The lining may be, for convenience’s sake, of 
white quilted satin, but preferably of white 
surah, with an interlining of wool wadding— 
the lightest and warmest of linings—an im- 
portant feature in a coat. 





COAT OF GREEN IN RIBBED AND 
FACED CLOTH 


SMOOTH 


Another little coat fit to be worn by a child 
from four to six years of age is exceedingly 
smart in a soft red cloth or in Empire green, 
In this last color happens to be the mode] 
about to be given. There are three plaits in 
the back of this skirt, which is of finely 
ribbed cloth like corduroy; and but two in 
front, leaving a space in the centre equal to 
the width of the plait, where the invisible 
fastening brings the fronts close together, 
The yoke, which is together with the sleeves 


of a pale shade of the same green, is built of 


the new satin ladies’ cloth, its design being a 
square in the back, but forming tabs in front 
with springing epaulettes over the shoulders. 
Narrow band of black astrakhan borders this 
collar, encircles the neck and with a single 
row finishes the wrists of sleeves, which are a 
loose coat model, Narrow straps of black 
silk braid, laid closely together, spring up 
from the fur border, and are Jaid flat on the 
collar cloth, then fastened down by a small 
gilt button. This has a charming effect, and 
is repeated also above the fur at the wrists. 


TWO-SHADE RED COAT 


A red cloth coat in two shades would also 
be very effective, if built on this model, but 
the skirt should be a very dark rich red, and 
of the same cloth as the yoke, and the differ. 
ence between the two reds not so great as 
between the greens. Above the bla ck astra- 
khan border either two or three rows of gath- 
ered black bébé ribbon in waves, or the same 
flat straps of black velvet ribbon, finished by 
small jet buttons having a white enamel rim, 
would produce a happy effect. 


MODELS FOR CHILDREN’S COATS 


As for little girls’ frocks, all the light 
shades in cachemires, when trimmed with 
black velvet ribbons, are enchanting for in- 
doors, while cloths or silk and wool mixtures 
in medium tones make up very prettily for 
street wear in crimsons, browns, and gray- 
blues. Gored skirts for girls of ten and 
twelve are trimmed around the bottom with 
braids, velvet ribbons, etc. Slightly blouse 
fronts to bodices still remain in vogue, be- 
cause nothing is found so graceful on young, 
unformed figures, Many are cut down into 
chemisette lines or guimpe lines, while others 
are open from collar to belt over an inside 
silk blouse. Plaids are introduced in all of 
these openings to very good advantage when 
the dress materials are of solid colors. The 
preference is given to the bodice, which forms 
epaulettes all in one piece, It is much newer 
and smarter than when separate epaulettes are 
sewed in with the sleeves. 


PRETTY FASHION OF LINGERIE COLLARS 


The French style of wearing deep lingerie 
lawn and lace collars at this age when the 
hair falls in loose curls about the shoulders, is 
still maintained by mothers who dress their 
girls very smartly. These collars not only 
commend themselves for neatness in protect- 
ing the shoulders of the frocks they are worn 
with, but have a sweet, fresh, inviting appeai- 
ance. 


A TRAINING SORELY NEEDED BY AMERICAN 
CHILDREN 


If there is any quality above another to be 
admired and cultivated it is indoor spotless 
neatness in children. During play hours in 
the open no exactions should be made. 
Children should be fitly dressed with clothes 
not too easily soiled or torn, and let goto their 
heart’s content, for in this freedom lies their 
physical and moral development. But once 
they cross the threshold of home, they should 
be made from infancy to comprehend another 
manner, another mode of life, embracing 
quiet good manners, and careful dress. This 
is the training our American children en 
masse among families of more or Jess 
social pretention never get. Their fathers 
and mothers were in their youth strangers to 
it, and these parents consider that what was 
good enough for them is certainly all that 
their offspring is apt to require. In this way 
the bad manners, noisy self assertivenes of 
our little people have become an intolerable 
nuisance in private and in public, and the jest 
and byword of foreigners. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


Ig. 5447—Mauve velvet dotted with 
F white silk. Plain bell skirt well hung 


and sheath-like over the hips. Bodice 
cut away like a man’s dress waistcoat only 
not so much and outlined with heavy lace. 
Folded inside the bodice is antique white 
velvet with a large rosette at one side ; collar 
and chemisette of the same. 
Fig. $473—Pastel-blue cloth frock. Smart 
for street wear, cutaway jacket fastening far 
over to the right with bone buttons. Sleeves 





5615 


made with three deep tucks running from 
shoulder to cuffs. High collar finished at 
base with a twist of black velvet or bow ; hat 
of telt, trimmed in wrinkled taffeta Louis xv1 
bows over-laced with chenille. This model 
can be copied with very little expense, and 1s 
very new and attractive. The skirt is plain 
and attached to the lining. 

Fig. 5§508—Exquisite at-home gown of 
embroidered crépe de chine in palest mauve. 
The bodice and overskirt are checked with 
velvet pipings (milliner’s folds). Flounces 
that comes beneath the overskirt of mirror 
velvet and cut full and flaring. About the 
waist is wound a gray silk sash with long 
ends reaching to the bottom of the skirt. A 
long scarf isused for the collar and tied ina 
fluffy bow in front. 

Fig. 5519 —Evening cape, black bengaline 
wrought over with a cachemire design picked 
out in gold threads. Deep chantilly ruffles 
about the shoulders over a black velvet one, 
which continues on around the cape; over 
that is another full ruffle of lace edged with 
sable. High collar trimmed with a band of 
sable. Jabot of lace down the front. Lining 
of white satin. 

Fig. 5§520—Opera cape of pale blue mirror 
velvet embroidered in a large design of steel 
and sequins edged with a frill of net Renais- 
sance headed with silver fox. Beneath the 
lace the cape is of plain velvet and another 
band of fur outlines the bottom. Coming 
from under the lace and reaching in soft bil- 
lowy waves to the bottom of the cape is gray 
accordion plaited chiffon pulled nearly straight. 
The collar is very high and*folds back ; under 
it is a frill of lace over shirred gray chiffon. 
The cape is lined with cream brocade, and it 
is an unusually beautiful and distinguished 
garment. 

Fig. §525—School frock of checked wool, 
made with around yoke covered with rows 
of velvet ribbon. From the yoke the cloth 
plaits into the girdle, which is also covered 
with rows of velvet. The little skirt is cut 
with a pointed apron, and an extension flounce 
headed with velvet rows; sleeves puffed at 
the top and overlapped with square jockeys. 

Fig. 5527—For little girl of seven. A suit 
made like the sketch is very pretty in a cadet- 
blue satin-finish cloth ; perfectly plain, circu- 
lar skirt with little box-coat heavily stitched 
and fastened with silk frogs. Under the coat 
1s worn a white silk shirt, tucked, and with 


leg-o’-mutton sleeves gathered into a little 
tucked cuff, Black velvet crown with a 
plaited frill of cadet-blue silk makes the hat 
and a twist of ribbon about the crown is tied 
in a large and slashing bow in front. A lit- 
tle knot of pink rose-buds come next the 
hair, and peeps from under the frill in front 
of the hat. 

Fig. 5530—Attractive bodice of mauve 
peau de soie, tucked in groups of five. The 
fronts do not come together, but are turned 
back in revers and show a smart frilled lace 
vest. About the revers a pretty guimpe is 
sewn, and those fascinating embroidered 
satin revers are edged with sable-tail. The 
sleeves are tucked at the top and fit the arm 
well below, finished at the hand with a little 
flare cuff trimmed in fur. Pointed jockeys 
bound with guimp give a becoming breadth 
to the shoulders. The back of bodice is also 
tucked from collar to belt. 

Fig. 5531— White satin jacket, to wear 
with either gray, rose du Barrie or black net 
skirt. The satin is covered with a delicate 
embroidery of wild roses and soft pale green 
leaves. An appliqué of lace, applied in a 
scroll design, is liberally used, giving a very 
rich and smart effect. A slight blouse falls 
over a mirror pink velvet girdle, and the 
back of bodice is finished with a cutaway. 
The front is simple, fastening to one side, 
from which a jabot of lace hangs. High 
plaited collar of the velvet, and sleeves fin- 
ished with little fancy cuffs over the hands. 

Fig. 5533—Very simple and dainty frock 
for a young girl made of rose pink dotted 
taffeta. The circular skirt is trimmed at the 
bottom with garlands of finely shirred pink 
chiffon and fan-like pieces of shirred chiffon 
are inserted in the silk flounce, Plain tight 
fitting bodice with turned back revers edged 
with a double row of real valenciennes which 
extends down the front and all the way 
around the waist making a little frill to the 
bodice. At the base of the revers a sage 
green knot of velvet is tied. 

Fig. 5544—An exquisite house frock of 
white bengaline; tunic skirt trimmed around 
with an appliqué of shirred bow knots in 
chiffon ; a deep flounce comes from beneath 
che tunic and is edged with a chiffon quilling. 
Guimpe and sleeves well covered with the 
chiffon design, and about the figure is wrapt 
the bengaline, fastening under the arm. 

Fig. 5547—Exquisite reception frock of 








black velvet and lace. The model is prin- 
cesse with a deep flounce of net covered with 
a design in paillettes. Reaching in a point 
over the flounce is the velvet finished with a 
broad band of chantilly lace; above this band, 
on either side the front, are two others pointed 
downward at the corners and reaching around 
the back. A girdle of soft satin covers the 
waist line and is fastened with an antique 
rhinestone buckle. Reaching up on the 
bodice are bands of insertion which turn and 
continue around the back. Yoke of lace cut 





in points and embroidered on the edges. 
White velvet revers are spangled with silver 
and edged with an embroidered scallop. Lib- 
erty satin forms the vest which is shirred very 
full. The sleeves are ruched at the top with 
lace and strapped with the bands of insertion ; 
at the hand is a plissé of lace. 

Fig. 5550—Handsome black cloth frock. 
Skirt made panel front with an extension 
flounce and above the flounce two bias folds, 
the upper extending to the hips and joined to 
the panel with a flatly pressed invisible 
seam. These folds are outlined with velvet 
piping. The cloth bodice fastens far over to 
one side and has a double shoulder cape with 
button effect on the shoulders and in front, 
fancy buttons being used. A corded panel 
velvet yoke has a high flare collar faced with 
white satin over which lace is laid; inside the 
collar a tucked white satin chemisette is seen. 
A jabot of velvet and lace extends down the 
side of bodice, one end of velvet hanging far 
below the belt. Corded velvet sleeves with 
smart cuffs of velvet, satin and lace combined. 
Large picture hat of black velvet trimmed 
wich plumes and folds of velvet. 

Fig. 5554—Very modish frock, built of 
doe-skin cloth. Plain, exquisitely hung skirt, 
made separate from the lining, and buttoned 
tight down the back. The Eton jacket 
hangs from the figure, and is embroidered in 
chenille leaves and raised silk flowers. Be- 
neath the Eton is a sham Eton effect of mig- 
nonette green mirror velvet, which appears 
again in the deep shoulder collar, where the 
flower appliqué is green and. the same design 
is effectively used on the cloth, Silk under 
bodice is of white ribbed with green chenille, 
and that exquisite yellow-pink shade seen in 
mignonette. The hat is made distinctly. for 
the costume, and is the sime tone of felt as is 
the gown, with green feathers trailing off at 
either side, and in the centrea plain and very 
handsome rhinestone buckle. 

Fig. 5556—Fancy bodice of primrose peau 
de soie, striped, with little waves of primrose 
mirror velvet. Vest of the velvet, tucked 
lengthwise, over which a jaunty over vest of 
flowered silk is worn with revers and collar 
trimmed with chenille cord in black ; black 
velvet buttons are used on the vest ; a sequin 
passementerie outlines the bodice down either 
side the front. Flre collar and cuffs of vel- 
vet, and a girdle of corded velvet or silk. 

Fig. §557—Tailor suit of checked tweed. 
Skirt cut extension flounce, and joined to the 
main skirt with a stitched band of plain cloth 
the color of the jacket. Collar and revers on 
the jacket match the skirt, and are bordered 
with the plain cloth. The jacket is long 
over the hips and double-breasted. 

Fig. 5561—Lovely cape of black velvet 
trimmed with little ruchings of net edged 
with fine black velvet. About the high col- 
lar revers and cape extends a band of sable 
with an inner band of ermine. Revers and 
collar are of cream panne velvet, embroidered 
in silver, jet and steel ; the lining is of cream 
satin. 

Fig. 5562—-Chestnut brown covert cloth 
suit. Skirt trimmed with flatly stitched bands 
of the same cloth. Cutaway coat with rolled 
revers and collar, which are also edged with 
the stitched band, Fancy buttons are seen 
down either side the jacket, which spreads far 
apart in front, showing a white taffeta front 
appliquéd in renaissance lace, and braided in 
silver. The dart seams are laced over with a 
fine black silk cord, and the jacket is also 
outlined with this just beside the stitching. 

Fig. 5592—Dinner bodice of black velvet, 
trimmed with shaped pieces of jet passemen- 
terie. Sleeves of shirred black mousseline de 
soie trimmed with fine ruches of mousseline 
de soie going around the arm, and three rows 
up and down the sleeve. The graduated 
choux at the top of the sleeve may be of 
black, or four shades of any becoming colored 
chiffon. This is a convenient bodice to wear 
with various black skirts. 

Fig. 5615—Exquisite lace gown of velvet 
and lace. The apron and bodice are in one, 
and are of black panne velvet sprinkled with 
steel paillettes and a scroll design of jet and 
steel. From under the apron come deep 
cream Renaissance flounces brought high 
at one side and finished with a lace rosette 
stabbed with a rhinestone dagger. The cor- 
sage is cut square across the shoulder straps, 
being a steel and jet passementerie. At one 





side is a corresponding rosette of lace. A 
white velvet butterfly is worn in the hair. 
Fig. 5616—Rose peau de soie bail frock, 


Circular skirt trimmed at the bottom with 


waved rows of chiffon ruche; above the first 
five there is a space filled with hand-sewn 
tucks, then three rows more of chiffon, a 
deeper space of tucks finished with one row 
of quilling put on straight. The dainty cor- 


sage is treated in the same way with tucks and 


chiffon. Over the shoulders are a succession 
of tucked miliner’s folds of mirror rose velvet 
caught together with rosettes at the side of 
the bodice across the décolletage. 


FRONT PAGE 


A House Gown of pale beige peau de soie 
embroidered with polka dots in Sevres biue 
silk, the edge of the décolletage and the hem 
of the princess skirt scalioped and buttonhole- 
stitched with blue silk, the hem over a band 
of blue panne, the décolletage over a guimpe 
of dahlia silk encrusted with russet lace and 
crystal. Tiny round blue velvet buttons 
fasten the princess from the hem to the point 
of the V-shaped décolletage behind, the front 
of the décolletage square and trimmed at one 
corner with a rosette of dahlia silk and a bit 
of russet guipure en jabot. The close-fitting 
sleeves of the polka dotted silk are fastened up 
the outside with buttons and buttonholes, and 
beige colored taffeta lines the robe. Number- 
less little darts and biases about the waist fit 
the princess faultlessly, and the breadths sweep 
down into a bell with absolutely no fulness 
whatever, save that given by the flare of the 
cut. 

The calling toilette is of white guipure in 
a princess polonaise, sleeveless and high necked, 
and buttoned behind with crystal. ‘The under- 
dress is of black silk muslin over black and 
heavily embroidered with black chenlle and 
black silk about the trailing hem and on the 
sleeves. A white satin stock is the only 
trimming, this built high and close under the 
ears and hemmed with a line of sable. The 
carriage cloak is a loose backed, shaw! pointed 
affair of sable, seal, or caracule, the shaped 
flounce lined with ermine, the rest of the 
cloak with white satin. ‘The sleeves are small 
and have ermine lined funnel cuffs. A dog 
collar of jewels supports about the ears a 
fluted collar, also ermine lined, clasped to- 
gether under the chin with a bunch of violets 
and a rosette of turquoise blue silk muslin 
stabbed with jewels. The black hat is a low 
broad Gainsboro’ of velvet entwined with os- 
trich plumes. 
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Lert Ficure—Tailor gown of rough 
cheviot in green and brown, band on the 
skirt, belt, revers, and epaulets of dark green 
velvet. Shirt of green silk, polka-dotted with 
chenille. Hat of green velvet corded, trim- 
med with black plumes. . 

Centre Ficure—Black velvet coat, with 
revers of white silk embroidered with silver 
and black braid. Skirt of black broadcloth, 
Front a jabot of dotted net. Black velvet 
hat, trimmed with gray velvet chou fastened 
with dull silver buckle. Gray ostrich plumes. 

Ricut Ficure— Brown cloth street gown. 
Fancy zouave jacket and band on the skirt 
of brown velvet, with applications of fine lace, 
edged with silver braid, Revers and edge of 
jacket of cloth stitched. Waistcoat of white 
corded silk fastened with silver buttons. Tie 

(Continued on page vii) 
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(Continued from page v) 
and jabot of white tulle, Green velvet toque, 
with black plumes. 


PAOE 41I—-ELEGANT CARRIAGE WRAPS 


The first figure represents a coat of chin- 
chilla fur, long, fitted, and pointed behind, 
shorter and double-breasted in front, hooking 
invisibly under a fly of light heliotrope panne, 
this edge extending about the coat under the 
hem and setting off the gray fur charmingly. 
Double revers of fur and velvet lap over on 
the bust below a cravat of palest blue and 
white illusion. A heliotrope panne skirt 
edged with chinchilla, a chinchila muff, and 
a little skull cap of pale blue velvet to which 
two gray plumes are pinned complete the 
toilette. 

A Eugenie hat and a shawl wrap are the 
picturesque but fashionable features of the 
second costume, the gown a tunic over a 
flounced petticoat. The wrap is of dark 
dahlia velvet lined with ermine, hemmed 
with a sable tail, and fringed with tails. A 
velvet capucine hood lined with sable drapes 
the sloping shoulders, the fur forming the 
choker and collar. Lace ruffles fill Medici 
and jabot under the chin under brandebourgs 
built of twisted and rosetted red silk muslin, 
The wrap has long slender points in front 
and closes with an edge of sable down the 
middle. The Eugenie hat is of dahlia velvet 
trimmed solely with a thick wreath of velvet 
roses in shades of harmonious reds. The 
frock is of gray moiré- poplin with plaited 
gray silk muslin flounces, embroideries of silk 
muslin and chenille flowers in silver and pale 
blue, raised cleverly, edging the tunic, 

One of the elaborate long cloaks which 
this winter are used as a reception toilette is 
depicted by the third figure. It is of black 
caracule or of black velvet, the back fitted, 
the front straight and fastened with invisible 
hooks down one side. The broad square 
lapels of sable fur turn back over an écru 
guipure boléro embroidered with coral, chenille 
and silver, caps of this lace topping the sleeves. 
The lace reaches partially up the high collar 
of fur, which is clasped with jewels under the 
chin. The toque is a huge pompon of silver 
spangled white tulle, with a coral rosette in 
front supporting a white ostrich tip, and two 
large jet balls stabbing the tulle folds. 
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A Dinner Gown of much daintiness is of 
white satin in a princess polonaise covered 
with a single layer of black silk muslin upon 
which are applied a few flower motifs of black 
chantilly lace. A flounce of white lace fin- 
ishes the overdress, and flounces of the same 
quite cover the trailing petticoat. Louis xv 
bow-k nots of narrow black. velvet ribbon fasten 
the robe down the back, a larger bow-knot de- 
corating the coiffure. The mit-lke sleeves of 
unlined black silk muslin, there being two lay- 
ers, the upper of which is applied with lace 
motifs, have a ruche of white tulle about the 
top far below the shoulders, a similiar ruche 
encircling the décolletage. Shoulder straps of 
jewels support the bodice; a dog collar of 
jewels is worn and a long chain supporting a 
miniature locket in heart shape; and a black 
feather fan is carried, this, as well as the rib- 
bon loops in the hair, spangled with drops of 
crystal and paste, 

PAGE 415—-WHITE SKIRTS 
1—French nainsook, two shaped flounces 
trimmed with ruffles of Valenciennes lace ; 
heading of narrow embroidered beading. 

2 and 3—Sheer India linen, deep flounce 
of same with insertions and edge of Valen- 
ciennes fulness laid in tiny tucking with line 
of beading between each set in first skirt. 


CORSET COVERS 


Figure—Embroidered nainsook, fulness 
gathered into tucks at waist, edge of Valen- 
clenes lace, 

1—Corner. Nainsook with scalloped 
ertha edged with cluny lace, fulness laid in 
plaits. 

2—India silk with full yoke of same al- 
ternated with stripes of Valenciennes lace, 
edge of same gathered into belt. 

_ 3—Waist of India linen trimmed with lace 
insertion and tucks. 


ET OF THREE PIECES OF UNDER LINEN 


French nainsook with scalloped edges 








trimmed with shaped cluny. Further deco- 
ration of embroidered beading and fine tuck- 
ing. 
NIGHT ROBES 

Figure—India linen and Valenciennes 
land embroidery insertions. 

1—Nainsook with yoke and cuff of cross- 
barred lace insertions and tucks. 

2—Sheerest nainsook with collar yoke and 
cuff of silk muslin, headed by cluny lace, 
and edged with accordion plaited nainsook. 


DRAWERS 


1—India linen with lace and embroidery 
insertions. Open at outside of knee, tied 
with ribbon. 

2—Sheer linen with decoration of tucks 
andinsertion and lace flounce. Gathered 
into insertion band at outside of knee. 

3—Accordion-plaited drawers, insertions 
and edge of Valenciennes lace. 


NOTES 


Almost all imported linen (French) has a 
beading in place of seams. 

Lace and the daintiest of patterned em- 
broidery are used again this season in com. 
bination. 
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Lert Ficure—Evening cloak of plum col- 
ored velvet, with collar of velvet embroidered 
with jet and amethysts, edged with quilled 




















QUEEN ELEANOR OF FRANCE. 
A character in Marion Crawford's novel. 


“VIA CRUCIS.” 


MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL 
OF THE SECOND CRUSADE, 
IN ‘* THE CENTURY.”’’ 








LL of Mr. Crawford’s rare gifts asa 
story-teller are brought to bear in the 
telling of this Romance of the Second Cru- 
sade, and the reader will know more about 
the inner life of the Middle Ages when he 
has finished this serial in Zhe Century Mag- 
azine than he would learn from a dozen 
histories. Fact and fiction are blended 
with masterly skill, and the art of the il- 
lustrator supplements that of the novelist. 
The first expedition undertaken by Eu- 
ropean Christians for the recovery of the 
Holy Land from the Mohammedans was 
the result of the preaching of Peter the 
Hermit. It was successful, and resulted in 
the capture of Jerusalem. The Second 
Crusade, preached by St. Bernard, was 
unsuccessful. Mr. Crawford, in his story 
of this expedition, has made St.. Bernard 
one of the characters, and another is Queen 
Eleanor who accompanied her husband, 
Louis VII, on the disastrous expedition. 
The hero of the story is a young English 
knight of spotless character, whose for- 
tunes are interwoven with those of the gay 
young queen. ‘ Via Crucis ”’ is the novel 
of the year, and it is now beginning in Zhe 
Century Magazine. 








- over chiffon, collar and lining of gray fox. 
Bow at the back of the collar of velvet fast- 
ened with amethyst buckle, 

Ricut Ficure — Gray cloth cloak, ap- 
pliquéd with a flower design in velvet and 
chenille, in either black or gray, Collar of 
Persian lamb and gray fox. Gray fox edges 
the front and shaped flounce, Silver belt and 
buckle. 
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Upper Lert-nanp Ficure—Dress of blue 
cloth combined with plaid, and trimmed with 
chenille fringe and a narrow border of Persian 
lamb; collar and vest of lace ; revers of white 
satin and blue cloth, embroidered with che- 
nille and beads. The skirt has the effect of 
an overskirt, the plain cloth opening up to 
the waist in the back showing the plaid ; 
girdle of blue cloth, stitched. 

Urrer Ricut-Hano Ficure — Evening 
gown of pink satin covered with black net 
Ropes of chenille are brought down over the 
front of the skirt, which is spangled. It is 
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\F YOUR HAIR is not satistactory it can be 
made so safely, quickly, 
lastingly, and at slight ex- 
pense. Gray hair restored to original color, 
bleached hair to any shade, falling hair stop- 
ped, luxuriant hair produced. Booklet and par- 
ticulars free, IMPERIAL CHEM, MFG. CO, 
Dept. No. 6. 292 Fifth Ave , New York. 








GREAT WESTERN 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 


Wow used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 
vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New York, ~ 





For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers 
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embroidered in flounce effect with lilies, cut 
from black taffeta, and fastened to the net 
with chenille and spangles, and is finished at 


the bottom with ruchings of net. The low 
bodice is trimmed with the same embroidery 
of lilies, spangles and chenille cords, and is 
finished at the top with black lace, and a 
bunch of ostrich feathers. 

Weppinc Dress of white peau de soie 
trimmed with tulle ruchings and orange blos- 
The skirt opens in front over a flounce 
of plaited tulle. A knob of tulle and orange 
blossoms is placed low on the skirt at the 
right hand side ; collar of tulle. 

Lower RicuT-Hanp Ficure—Gown of 
chiffon appliqué. The skirt opens in front 
over plain chiffon, trimmed with ruchings. 
The frills of chiffon on each side are plaited at 
intervals, and end at the bottom of the skirt ; 
sleeves of lace and plain chiffon ; vest of chif- 
fon ; girdle and bow of violet mirror velvet. 


ALICE MAYNARD 


| Gott Waistcoats. 


WORSTEDS, SILKS, 


10 West 22nd St., New York 


| SILKS ano Woo is 
| A SPECIALTY . . 


IMPORTER 





AND LINENS 


AND West ENbd, LONG BRANCH. 
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Genuine Farina 


Cologne 


is imitated so closely in bot- 
tles and labels that even 
dealers are sometimes de- 
ceived. The genuine bears 
the words, “gegenuber dem 
Julichs-Platz,” the address 
of the great Farina dis: 1- 
lery, “gegenuber dem 
Julichs- Platz” (opposite 





the Julichs Place). 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 








Ladies’ 


15 Wiest 30th 


Alle. 


Laun 


Costumes 
—— IMPORTER —— 


--- 


St., New Pork. 











The Romantic Route 


MAGNIFICENT THROUGH VESTI 


NEW YORK To —— 
NEW ORLEANS 


via SOUTHERN RY., 
A.W. P. & W. of A., and 
L. & N. R. R.’s. 


LEAVES NEW YORK DAILY 
AT 4.20 P.M. 
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To CALIFORNIA 


BULE TRAIN WITH DINING CARS 


jl )) ie, CONNECTING WITH 


“SUNSET LIMITED” 











LEAVES NEW YORK TUESDAYS 
AND SATURDAYS, 4.20 P.M. 


New YORK OFFICE, : 
271 BROADWA 
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If you are 70 your hair should be all white. 
But at half this age do you want it half white? 
“35 and gray gives the look of 50 at least. 

Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer re- 
stores color to faded or gray hair. You may 
depend on it every time. Cures dandruff, too. 


If your druggist cannot supply you, send one dollar to R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H. 











